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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
RUSSIAN ARMADA. 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE SHIPBUILDER. 


THERE can be no doubt that our admirals and ship designers see, as 
clearly as any one, the lessons of the recent fight, and do not need 
any critical help. But their judgment is liable to be biased, and 
biased pardonably in favour of very large ships. The sailor wants 
to see his country’s flag on the most powerful ships afloat and, in 
particular, he wants the ships which may come under his own com- 
mand to be the pride of the seas, The naval architect, whom he 
consults, agrees with this, and may desire that the ships he builds 
should be larger, faster and more powerful than any ships in foreign 
navies, The “ patriotic” Englishman says: “And why not? 
England is rich, and she can beggar her neighbours in this contest 
of money expenditure.. Moreover, this is a matter of life and death 
with her. What does it matter if a single ship should cost two 
millions instead of a million and a quarter? The difference is nothing 
in comparison with the interests at stake!” But is there not 
another side to this question ? 

In connection with the Chicago Exhibition in 1893 there was an 
Engineering Congress, and I had the honour to contribute a paper, 
which was read in August 1893. I chose as a subject, “ The Best 
Ship of War.” 

In it I said the questions still remaining unsettled were for- 
midable. The first which I raised was this: Are there any con- 
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siderations demanding limitation in the size of the best ship-of-war ? 
This question, I said, is answered unhesitatingly by the English 
naval officer. He is confident that no such limitation is demanded, 
since, without question, the largest ship is—other things being 
equal—the most formidable. The engineer has not so ready an 
answer. He admits the supremacy per se of the large ship; but he 
insists on looking beyond the issue of a single combat between the 
larger ship and an inferior foe. He demands that there shall be 
consideration of the adaptation of the national means to the national 
ends. He would be ill-pleased with a war which should cover with 
glory one or two large ships and their crews and result in disastrous 
losses in other waters for want of ships and men. 

If he found his ships exposed to destruction, whatever their size, 
by a comparatively inexpensive force, he would demand that there 
should be some better proportion in the relative risk of material 
loss in the attack and defence. If there were weapons which were 
very destructive of life when directed against the crews of large 
ships—the crews of such ships having no immunity at all propor- 
tionate to the size of the ship—he would object to large crews. If 
his success in his naval operations on the whole depended very 
much on the superior quality of his officers, he would decline to 
crowd them in subordinate positions in large ships. He would 
prefer to distribute them so long as the distribution did not so 
weaken the ships as to deprive them of fair chances of individual 
success, If in the ordinary risks of maritime service large ships 
did not possess immunity at all proportionate to their size, the 
engineer would consider that as an argument against large ships. 
And if ships-of-war were peculiarly liable to take the ground, from 
the nature of their service in unfamiliar waters, he would remember 
that the larger ship had practically no advantage over the smaller 
and would be less likely to be floated successfully after grounding. 
The soft flexible steel bottom—but little stronger in the larger than 
in the smaller ships—has many advantages, but resistance to local 
pressure is not among them. 

I said further that I thought it also reasonable to say that, 
excepting a few large and powerful ships, designed not for line of 
battle but as station ships or naval centres at outlying places of 
importance, no ship can be regarded as the best ship-of-war which, 
being liable to be lost by touching a rock in smooth water, by the 
attack of a torpedo-boat, by the blow of a ram, or by an internal 
explosion, may thereby cause the loss of a crew exceeding (say) 400 
men. 

Can any one read the story of the great sea fight in the Sea of 
Japan and contend that Russia would not have gained had her prin- 
cipal battleships, with the same aggregate personnel, been equally 
fast, as well gunned, and manned with crews of 350 to 400 instead 
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of 700 or 800? Or can any one suppose that if the Japanese 
national policy had excluded the smaller ships from her navy in 
order to increase her large battleships in number or in power, 
that she could, with the same personnel at her disposal, have won 
such a victory ? 

Japan’s successes in this fight, as in former operations, have turned 
largely upon the use of very fast vessels discharging the torpedo.! 
During the winter campaign, ice, it is said, set the torpedoes fast 
in the tubes, and otherwise impaired their efficiency. Perhaps 
some discredit to torpedoes came from this cause, and very rightly, 
but is it not certain that in the hands of gallant seamen this weapon 
challenges the field with the huge battleship, and does so without 
the fearful risk of disasters which have overwhelmed the Russian 
fleet ? I would also point out that the great height of our modern 
battleships, like the great height of the Spanish ships at Trafalgar, 
evidently favours the gun-fire of the enemy. 

One would like to speculate as to the fate of our own magnificent 
Channel Fleet had it, for example, been called on to make that voyage 
from Saigon to Vladivostock hampered by ships which it had to 
convoy, faced by the Japanese gunners, and subject to their torpedo 
attacks, The Russian Navy was certainly a practically untrained 
navy. Nature’s limitations and the closing of the Dardanelles gave 
her no chance to train officers and men. Yet the operation they 
were called on to perform with large battleships would have severely 
tried any fleet. 

It may be said of the lessons I have read in this great fight, that 
everybody as a rule sees in a naval battle just what he expected to 
see, and what he looks for, and so strangely enough, as I think, one 
of your contemporaries says, ‘‘The moral to be drawn from the 
battle is that it is necessary to have big ships possessing great 
stability.” It goes on to say, quite truly, “‘ that the crews must 
undergo a long course of gunnery practice in all weathers, and that 
marksmen are as valuable as a good admiral.” One would think 

1 See the following extract from the Times: MANILA, June 8.—'‘ Further details 
of the great naval battle are supplied by the statements of the Russians now 
interned here. From these it appears that the Japanese completely surprised 
Rozhdestvensky’s ships. The latter were steaming peacefully along, no Japanese 
being in sight. The Russian ships were not even cleared for action, nor were the 
gun crews at their posts. Two lines of torpedo-boats suddenly appeared and 
encircled the Russian ships, one division proceeding in a westerly and the other in 
an easterly direction. 

The Russian cruisers and battleships prepared to repel the attack, the cruisers 
manning their port batteries and the battleships their starboard batteries, but no 
attempt was made to prepare the batteries on the other side of the ships. When 
the two encircling lines met to the southward of the Russians they turned and 
advanced at full speed between the Russian lines, one division going between the 
cruisers and the line of hospital ships and transports, and another division passing 
between the transports and battleships on the other side. Utterly unprepared for 
an attack of this character, hardly a single battleship or cruiser escaped serious 
damage. Nota shot was fired to stop the Japanese torpedo-boats during their final 


dash. Meanwhile, Admiral Togo’s battleships and cruisers encircled the Russian 
squadron and his big guns completed its destruction. 
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that more might be expected from marksmen of relatively high 
training, if they were distributed among many independent com- 
mands and gun positions than were they confined to a few “ big 
ships.” For the ships will vary in number in inverse proportion to the 
increase in the concentration of men in them. The highly trained 
personnel of a navy is much more nearly a fixed quantity than the 
number of available fighting ships. 

And the question should always be how best you can avail your- 
self of your trained manhood; not how large can the ships be 
which you can dock and afford to build. Had Admiral Togo been 
defeated the big battleship advocates, here and in the United States, 
would have told us that they had pointed to the singular weakness 
of the Japanese fleet in armoured battleships, for more of which, 
they were assured, the admiral must be longing; and that even this 
handful had been reduced by the loss of one of the largest a year 
ago, with which he had hitherto been credited. These would have 
been held to be the causes of his defeat. With “ big ships pos- 
sessing great stability ”! Russia outnumbered Japan, and yet Japan 
won largely from successful overwhelming gun-fire, by the aid of 
ships which, like our discarded protected cruisers, would have been 
held by our sailors as too small to be efficient to-day in gunnery in 
a generai action at sea. 

It is significant also to note that the eager Japanese sailors 
sought to ram the Russian ships with their destroyers—one at least 
is said to have nearly doubled itself up in the gallant but vain 
attempt—while in England, as we are informed, the ram is to be 
definitely given up as a weapon in naval war. Ships will in 
future, we are told, always fight at long range and rams will be 
valueless. This decision will perhaps be reconsidered in view of 
all the circumstances of the great fight in the Sea of Japan. 

Rapidly as the developments of scientific inquiry and mechanical 
skill change the aspects of all the great problems of modern life, 
there is yet enough appearance of permanence in the circumstances 
of naval warfare to justify the conception of an ideal for the navy of 
this Empire. There is one factor of immense significance in 
forming such a conception. That is the relation of our navy to 
that of the United States of America. Will America be reunited 
with us as, you have recently reminded us, Mr. Carnegie hopes she 
may be; we retaining our ancient and loved monarchy, and with the 
High Parliament of the “ British-American Union” sitting in 
Washington administering the affairs of an Ocean Commonwealth ? 
Or shall we have to fight her over trade questions arising across her 

1 I see that the capsizing of the Russian ships is attributed to their small 
stability, that is to defective designing. I have given reasons in my recent book, 


Naval Development, for anticipating this capsizing in armoured ships, wounded under 
water, however satisfactory their general stability conditions may have been. 
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own northern border, or in the vast undeveloped territories lying 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and stretching from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Cape Horn ? 

This, it seems to me, is, as Mr. Carnegie puts it, the true problem 
of Empire and not questions about customs duties. To attempt to 
place them in the front of matters affecting our closer relations 
with the United States is to risk the loss of the greater for the 
sake of the less. 

If there were such a real union as this between Great Britain 
and the United States the ideal navy would be an affair of maritime 
police with fixed central stations (Pacific, Atlantic, and English 
Channel) and efficient sea patrols. I wish I could hope that the 
lives of Mr. Carnegie and our rulers might be spared until they have 
brought this about. 

The ideal I had in my mind is a far lower one, and applicable to 
existing national divisions. It is formed of very simple concep- 
tions, and they are conceptions arising out of the proper functions 
of different classes of ships. To begin very low down there are the 
submarine vessels useful for preventing the close blockade of harbours 
and ports, and for nothing else; then there are the mining and 
torpedo flotillas of ever-inereasing importance, Next should 
follow harbour and coast defence ships if their functions had not 
been completely covered by the preceding, so that they are not needed. 
Ocean patrol and preservation of sea communications should be 
undertaken for the State by the very fast ships employed ordinarily 
by trading companies, subsidised for State service, and employing, 
as part of the crew, Naval Reserve men with frequent practice 
of gunnery on board.!_ Finally come the battleships, What ought 
they to be? They would carry guns of the greatest possible range 
and power; and they must be fairly proof against the disastrous 
effect of gun-fire which we have seen in some of the Russian ships 
where gun positions and belt were supposed to be protected by 
impenetrable armour plates.” 

They need not be of such high speed as the patrols and 
destroyers ; but a speed should be laid down for them so that it may 
be as fairly uniform as it was in the days of sailing line of battle- 
ships. It should be governed by this consideration that the crew, 
all told, should not much exceed 400 men—this limitation in men to 
be justified by adherence to the practice of leaving the under-water 


1 One condition, now easy of fulfilment, must be that the machinery is covered 
by a splinter-proof under-water deck or is otherwise protected. The fate of the 
Ural, converted Kaiserin Maria Theresa, shows what may happen otherwise if by 
accident they come under heavy fire. 

2 Admiral Nebogatoff is reported to have told Admiral Togo that even the thick 
plates in the Nicholas J. were penetrated by 12-inch shells; she bad 14-inch belt 
and 10-inch gun armour. It may be hoped that our muh thinner armour is of 
better quality. See discussion on Armour and Guns in Naval Development. 
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ship unprotected by armour, and by the desire to have numerous 
independent commands. 

I think the Admiralty constructors and sailors would say that if 
the secondary armament, which is necessarily much exposed, were 
suppressed, leaving only the heavy guns and the boat repellers, and 
if the engines were of the turbine type they could give all these 
qualities with a crew not exceeding half that of some of our recent 
ships, which have a complement of 900 men. I seem to have been 
drawn into much more consideration of the technics of shipbuilding 
than I intended on starting. I must apologise for this to the 
readers of THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, so famous for its services in 
other fields, and usually so free from scientific controversies. 

My endeavour has been to show that there are considerations 
lying behind those which occupy the Admiralty in preparing their 
programme of shipbuilding. With the sailor the question is: How 
can I put still more power into my ship? With the British 
people the question should be: How can we best use our highly 
trained personnel, remembering the wide range of our naval field, 
and the strictly limited number our “officers and men” ? 

To emphasise this I have sought to use such incidents of the 
recent operations in the Sea of Japan as seemed to me to demand 
our serious consideration. I fully admit that there are arguments, 
valid enough in other navies, in favour of Ships with large crews ; 
but, as I believe, these arguments cannot justify crews of 900 
officers and men in the battleships for this country. 

If I had ever entertained a doubt whether one ship, say like the 
Orel with 740 men, would be inferior to two ships equally well com- 
manded and manned, equally fast in any weather, with the main 
armament the same, with equally efficient defence of the vital 
parts, but with the secondary armament (6-in. guns) suppressed, and 
with half the complement of men, this fight would have removed my 
doubt. 

The chances of survival for both the smaller ships would not equal 
those of the single larger ship, and for this reason every naval officer 
would like to command the big ship, but the chances of victory for the 
flag must he with the two ships, There is no economy herein the 
production and upkeep of the ships, for the cost of each of the smaller 
ships would be much more than half that of the larger ship. The 
economy lies wholly in the pr: per distribution of our men. 


N. Barnaby. 





PROTECTION AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 


IN a communication made to the Daily Mail, and appearing 
therein on November 16, 1903, Mr. Chamberlain said, “ For work- 
ing men the key to the whole question is more employment.” 

A hundred years ago the Luddites held a somewhat similar 
theory in relation to machinery—fearing that cheap production 
would prejudice labour, and failing to recognise that cheapened 
production develops an increased demand. 

The Luddites carried their theories into effect—they broke up 
machinery, and were hanged by an ungrateful country that dis- 
regarded the teachings of those early pioneers of Tariff Reform: 

The modern Luddites’ argument is of a more subtle kind; it 
amounts to this: although it is desirable to manufacture cheaply 
ourselves, it is impolitic to exchange these cheap productions for 
manufactured products from abroad, 

The “man in the street” hears with suspicion the promise of 
increased employment as the result of limiting the area of exchange, 
and of refusing to enjoy the natural resources and specialised skill 
of the inhabitants of other countries. For him the maxim of the 
older political economists is satisfactory—that it is well to barter 
the “ comparatively superfluous for the comparatively necessary.” 
“No,” says our Tariff Reformer, “ you may send your surplus manu- 
factures abroad, but you must not swop them for foreign productions 
— if the latter be cheap. No oneshould be allowed to buy without 
penalty at the cheap shops across the Channel.” 

Now “ Protection ” as an alleged remedy for the lack of regular 
employment must be considered in its twofold application. It is 
suggested that a tax on imports would lead to the employment of 
British labour. This could only be so if foreign goods were entirely 
excluded ; obviously, if admitted at all, to that extent is British 
labour displaced in the trades thereby undersold, Let us first 
discuss the case of those trades in which it might be possible to 
absolutely eliminate foreign competition by vigorous protection. 
For a time, undoubtedly, increased employment would thus be 
obtained, but accompanied by a considerable rise in price of that 
class of commodities of which there had previously been large im- 
portations. As against this immediate increase of employment 
must be set off the injury to the shipping trade, marine insurance, 
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dock hands and railway men. But, most of all, what of the general 
consumer? He must bear as best he may the difference between 
the price of his necessaries before and after the exclusion of com- 
peting imports, so leaving him a smaller balance for the purchase 
of relatively less important articles. If I must pay more for 
boots and hosiery, there will be less for the bookseller, the tobac- 
conist, the tailor, the butcher, &c. 

By the exclusion of some cheaply-produced foreign goods, more 
regular employment may have been given to, say, 42,000 workmen 
(so long as the demand is the same at the increased price) ; but the 
price of a necessary may have been put up for 42 million people, 
whose purchases of other less necessary articles will eventually have 
been less than before, to the prejudice of employment in those other 
trades. 

In spite of the above considerations, would the increased employ- 
ment in the protected trades more than compensate for the loss in 
other directions? Possibly so if the efficient demand remain the 
same. But is this to be expected—that, at the increased price of 
commodities, the purchasing power of the people should be as 
before? The Protectionist will reply “that wages would rise 
proportionately, and no diminution in consumption need be 
anticipated.” 

It may be questioned if labourers, railway men, shop assistants, 
&c., would obtain an advance; but is it conceded that manufac- 
turing operatives would, through the action of Trade Unions, see 
an advance in their wages? Now, by such rise of wages the 
increased price of the article ceases to be merely the result of the 
withdrawal of supplies from over-sea; it is now due to an additional 
cost of production. The recent Blue Book (Cd. 1761, p. 289) puts 
the mean weekly rates of wages for fifteen skilled trades (in cities and 
towns other than capital cities) as follows: United Kingdom, 36s. ; 
Germany, 22s, 6d.; France, 22s. 10d. 

How far would our export trade be affected by an increase in 
wages ? 

And further a check on imports would naturally tend to increase 
the cost of freights, since the homeward journey would be less 
profitable than before. 

Again, if the total importation of “ finished goods” from foreign 
countries (not Colonial) were effectively prohibited (about 
£50,000,000, see p. 330, Cd. 2837) an unprecedented rise would 
take place in the rate of the foreign exchanges—that is to say, the 
price abroad would go up of a bill of exchange drawn on London, 
because of the diminished number (for the time being) of foreign 
creditors drawing on their English debtors. So that an intending 
purchaser abroad of English goods would find the Exchange against 
him—it would cost him more than before, either on Change or at 
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his bankers, to acquire a bill of exchange or draft payable in 
London; that being the ordinary mode of remittance to the 
English exporter. 

And because a high rate of exchange indicates a tendency of gold 
to flow towards England (i.c., when it becomes cheaper to ship 
gold than to buy a draft on London) we might confidently, under 
such conditions, anticipate abnormally cheap money, with a conse- 
quent rise in prices generally. 

By keeping out foreign goods, then, four influences adverse to 
export trade are, for the time being, likely to operate— 

(1) Increased wages. 

(2) Increased cost of freight. 

(3) Rates of exchange against the foreign purchaser of English 
goods. 

(4) Increased prices generally, due to cheap money. 

These, amongst other influences, would tend to limit the exports 
by a similar amount to that by which the imports were reduced. 

It appears, then, that a conclusive answer to the proposition that 
more continuous employment would be obtained by excluding foreign 
goods, is this: since imports are the only payment that those 
abroad can tender in liquidation of their indebtedness to us, it 
follows that to refuse payment, or to make payment difficult, is 
certain to restrict further transactions ; and thus less labour will be 
required in the exporting trades. 

Since manufactured exports were for the year 1903 twice the 
value of the manufactured imports (c.i.f.)—p. 329, Cd. 2337—-what 
does labour stand to gain by damaging the export trade ? 

It is to be remembered that what has been said above refers 
exclusively to the probable effect of the absolute prohibition of 
manufactured imports. 

It is under such stringent protection or exceedingly high duties 
that capital is enabled to exercise a ruthless tyranny in the form 
of “ Trusts” and “ Corners”; maintaining prices at a figure that 
would be impossible under a system of free imports; and deliber- 
ately limiting production to the prejudice of labour. 

Now what, in the interest of labour, \would result from the 
admission of manufactured imports, but subject to a duty ? 

Such a system of protective duties on imports could not protect 
British labour—because, whether the duty be paid by the 
foreigner or by the consumer (in the price), British labour is 
displaced by the imported goods. 

It is hard to see how any advantage could accrue to the working 
man. Whatever else the import duty may do, it certainly will not 
find work for the unemployed operative. If goods come in at all 
it is in the interest of the working classes that they should come 
in free, in order that those commodities should be obtainable in 
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exchange for the minimum amount of labour. Here the interest 
of the workers and of the general consumer are identical. 

It is not forgotten that a revenue would be raised on imports, but 
prices rise not only on the commodities eoming in but equally in 
the case of home productions. And as imports bear but a small 
relative proportion to the amount of goods produced at home, it is 
clear that the long-suffering consumer pays an increased price (in 
consequence of the tax) out of all proportion to the sum that 
reaches the custom house officials. 

And by reason of increased prices, demand is lessened and 
labour is ultimately prejudiced. 

Now if the contention that imports are injurious to labour be 
true some connection between imports and the rate of employment 
should be observable. 

The Board of Trade’s publication, December 1904, (Cd. 2387, p. 84), 
says that the ‘‘ average level of employment during the past four 
years has been almost exactly the same as the average of the pre- 
ceding forty years,” this in spite of increased importations of 
manufactured goods. 

In 1860 the net imports for consumption of completely manu- 
factured goods were £7,600,000, whilst in 1903 the amount stood 
at £53,100,000 (p. 329, Cd, 2337). 

Mr. L. G. C, Money has drawn up a table (using the classification 
of Professor Bowley as to manufactured goods) which effectually 
disposes of the protectionist theory as to the disastrous influence on 
the working classes of manufactured imports. 

Yearly average Percentage of 
Quinquennial Imports of Ditto per Head Members of 


Period. Finished Goods, of Population. Trade Unions 
Million £.} £8 d. Out of Work.? 


1883-1887 26 014 5 7:2 
1888-1892 30 016 0 3° 
1893-1897 37 0 18 10 5 
1898-1902 43 i: ae 3° 


It may be confidently asserted, then, that figures lend no support 
to the contention of the Tariff Reformer—whether, as above, 
“ finished goods”’ be considered only, or “‘ partly manufactured” be 
included. And further if the question of total imports be examined 
in this connection, Free Traders have little to fear. 

The argument is strengthened by reference to a table on 
Pauperism given on page 155 of the Board of Trade publication 
before mentioned (Cd, 2337). This table, a portion of which is set 
out below, shows a decline in the numbers (proportional to popula- 
tion) receiving relief—contemporaneous with largoly increased 
imports (as shown below). 


1 Bowley, op. cit. p. 58. 2 Ibid. p. 21. 
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Imports INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM COMPARED WITH PERCENTAGE OF 
UNEMPLOYED MemsBers or TRADE UNIONS. 


Unemployed Members of Imports into 
Trade Unions, percent. United Kingdom. 
Yearly Average.! Millions of £. 

1888 4: 388 
1889 427 
1890 421 
1891 35 
1892 424 
1893 405 
1894 408 
1895 417 
1896 442 
1897 451 
1898 471 
1899 485 
1900 523 
1901 522 
1902 528 
1903 542 


OH He GY BD bo 69 O29 C9 EX. AI. Co BO BO 
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Mean Number or Persons RELIeveED.* 
(InpDoor AND OvT-pDooR.) 


Number per 10,000 Percentage of Number 

of Relieved per 10,000 of, 

Estimated Population. Population in 1900. | 
1884 969,994 272 114°3 
1885 982,905 273 114'7 
1886 1,016,927 280 117°6 
1887 1,010,036 276 116°0 
1888 1,001,370 272 114°3 


Year. Number, 


1889 977,414 268 110°5 
1890 957,210 255 107°1 
1891 940,071 249 104°6 
1892 950,288 249 104°6 
1893 980,120 255 1071 


1894 990,318 255 1071 
1895 1,010,045 258 108-4 
1896 —_—‘1,009,358 255 107°1 
1897 1,012,786 253 106°3 
1898 —_ 1,040,126 258 108-4 


1899 992,339 243 1021 
1900 . 978,865 236 100-0 
1901 1,000,602 241 101°3 
1902 — 1,024,582 244 102°5 


1 Cd. 2337, p. 91. ‘ 2 Cd. 1761, p. 6. 

3 Mean of the number of persons relieved on certain days, viz., England and 
Wales, on July 1 and January 1 in succeeding years; Scotland, on January 15, 
May 15, and September 15 from 1896—14th of month prior to that year ; and Ireland, 
at close of first week of each month from April to March, 
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Interesting as it would be to inquire into the state of the labour 
market in various countries and to endeavour to gather therefrom 
the effects of tariffs on employment, such a course presents great 
difficulty. 

“Tt may be said at once that no unemployed statistics exist in 
any foreign country on a basis which allows a comparison to be 
made of the actual level of employment in that country and the 
United Kingdom respectively at a given time,” (Cd. 2337, p. 104). 

In the absence of such comparative statistics, the assertion 
that Protection in practice tends to promote continuous em- 
ployment is still likely to be heard from the platform of the 
Tariff Reformer. But as to the conditions under which those 
finding work are situated, there can be no question. With the 
exception of the United States (the largest internal free trade area 
in the world), where, by reason of vast undeveloped resources, the 
circumstances are exceptional, all foreign workmen toil for far 
longer hours at much less wage than is the custom in the United 
Kingdom. In Russia we have seen skilled workmen striking for 
two shillings a day: this in the most highly protected country in 
Europe. 

In Germany the rapid spread of the Socialistic movement indi- 
cates little contentment with the lot of labour. 

At home we hear of “‘ trades ruined by free imports,” of which a 
temporary and vanishing depression is the only evidence justifying 
so pessimistic an utterance; but turn to the shipping trade of the 
United States—at one time almost equal to that carried on in Great 
Britain—and compare its undisputed decadence with the compara- 
tive insignificance of the alleged disappearance of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
pearl buttons. 

Before the recent Commission on the Mercantile Marine of the 
United States, all the witnesses were agreed that the practical dis- 
appearance of the American flag from the seas was due to high 
protective tariffs. It was shown that, in consequence, an increased 
price was paid for “every conceivable item that goes into a ship,” 
and that ships cannot be produced in America within 40 per cent. 
of the cost of those built in England. “It looks like Protection 
gone mad,” said Captain Dollar, a San Francisco shipowner, “ to 
protect a giant like the steel industry of this country, that sells 
steel in England at a price that enables English ship-builders to 
prod uce the cheapest ships in the world.” 

Here, then, we have a practical illustration of the effects of 
Protection, and of the alleged increased demand for labour. 

It was recently stated in the Zimes that during 1904 not a 
single ocean merchant steamer was launched from American yards. 

It must not be forgotten that under Free Trade our exports of 
goods wholly or partly manufactured are about equal (if ships be. 
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included) to those of Germany and the United States combined ; 
and are far larger than those of France and Germany, or France and 
the United States, combined (Cd. 1761, pp. 6,7, and 9), Also, that 
manufactured exports are double the value of the manufactured im- 
ports (p. 329, Cd. 2337); and that the percentage of manufac- 
tured or partly manufactured articles to total exports of the under- 
mentioned countries is as follows : 


United Kingdom . ° : , . 85 per cent.! 
Germany. : : . ‘ » 8 
France . . . : ‘ . eh ee 
United States ‘ ‘ , ’ — aa 


From a consideration of the above the conclusion is forced upon 
us that Free Trade is not inconsistent with a pre-eminent export 
trade, not only as to its volume, but also as to the relative amount 
of labour employed in its production. 

In payment of these sales abroad and other services the 
foreigners must either send us gold (of which we have sufficient for 
currency purposes: the imports on average largely exceeding the 
exports—p. 406, Cd. 1761); goods (which protectionists condemn 
as injurious to labour) or our money must be left abroad, at interest. 
Is it the last alternative that meets with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
approval? British capital invested abroad will, it is true, employ 
labour—foreign labour—so that at last we find ourselves compelled 
to admit the conclusion of the Tariff Reform Party that “ prohibi- 
tion of imports will bring about an increased demand for labour ”— 
but what labour ?—not British. 

Mr. Chamberlain tells us that “for working men the key to the 
whole question is more employment.” 

When, and by what evidence, will he convince us that under 
protection an increased demand for British labour will be attained ? 

It would seem, indeed, from the fact of “the net outward flow 
of capital for investment abroad” (p. 103, Cd. 1761)—or, in other 
words, the ever-increasing indebtedness of the rest of the world to 
us—that the imports at present fail to liquidate the foreigners’ 
current liability for goods, interest, shipping, &c. Shall we make 
payment still more difficult ? 

Protection may be a specious remedy for hard times, but, 
fortunately, the British workman is not wholly without a guide ; the 
history of the first half of last century, and all available records of 
European protected countries to-day, point out that not only are 
the amount and purchasing power of wages higher under Free 
Trade than under Protection, but that the hours are shorter and 


employment is certainly no less regular. 
A. Percy CARRYER. 


1 Od, 2837, p. 383. 





HAS PAUPERISM DECLINED? 


Ir has, up to recent days, been generally accepted that the poor 
were very badly off under Protection, and that, since the abolition of 
the Corn Laws and of Protective Duties, pauperism has greatly 
declined. Mr. Chamberlain recently made a gallant attempt to re- 
write the History of the “ Hungry Forties ”—without much success 
—and now one of his followers, we hope with equal want of success, 
sets himself to prove that our belief as to the decline of pauperism 
is quite unfounded. The statistics given by the Registrar-General 
and by the Board of Trade have told the same tale as to this 
decline, and Free-Trade speakers have naturally made use of their 
figures. Must we say as “illustrations”? To Mr. Holt Schooling 
this seems topsy-turvydom. Free Trade and well-being are 
inconsistent. And so in the Fortnightly for March he turns his 
statistical batteries upon the figures of the Board of Trade, and, as 
he thinks, blows them to pieces so that no Free Trader henceforth 
can honestly get on a platform and tell his hearers that pauperism 
has declined under Free Trade. 

It is true that Mr. Schooling only deals with the period 1883- 
1902, but it is really worth our while to see how far his case 
is made out. The first remark to make is, that no aspersion 
is cast on the Government figures. They are not alleged to be 
inaccurate. ‘I'he complaint against them is, that though true in 
themselves they do not tell the truth; that they are but 
“crude” facts which, if properly analysed, really tell quite a 
different tale. 

And the real tale is, “that there has been a large increase in 
men-paupers, women-paupers, and vagrants,” and the apparent 
decrease ‘‘ has occurred in the number of children because of 
the fall in the birth-rate.” To prove this Mr. Schooling takes 
the Government figures, breaks them up somewhat into their 
constituent elements, and then rearranges them. The result appears 
in the table on the following page. 

From these figures Mr. Schooling draws the conclusion that 
there has been a “large increase in adult paupers, and that the 
large decrease has occurred in children.” That child-paupers have 
decreased is obvious. It remains to be seen whether adults have 
increased. Let us consider the table for a moment. 

Mr, Schooling’s object being to discredit Free Trade, why does he 
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begin his statement with the year 1883, when—as compared with 
Protection—the change from Protection to Free Trade might 
well be considered as having worn off ? 

Increase or Decrease. 


Description of Pauper. 1883-92. 1893-1902. 1893-1902. 
Thousands. Thousands, Thousands. 


Men! . 4 ; . 1947 2179 + 232 
Women? ‘ . 8419 3627 +208 
Children under 16 . 2568 2283 — 285 
Vagrants . : . 56 114 + 59 
— +498 
Total . . 7990 8203 
Net increase . 213 


The pauper average, excluding lunatics, had fallen from 41 per 
1000 in 1855-9 to 26°9 in 1888-92, without any help from that 
decline in the birth-rate to which is attributed the subsequent 
decrease in child-paupers. Indeed, the birth-rate, which was 34-2 
in the period 1856-60, kept fairly steady, about 35, till it rose to 
34°4 for the period 1876-80. 

But as to the adults the figures in the Table do not justify Mr. 
Schooling’s assertion that there has been “‘ a:large increase in men- 
paupers, women-paupers and vagrants.” 


If in each period the children are deducted, we get 
(for 1883-92) total adults ; ‘ ° . 5,422,000 
Yearly average . ° ‘ ‘ . 542,200 
For 1893-1902. ‘ , ‘ . ‘ . 5,920,000 
Yearly average . . ° : . . - 592,000 


The average estimated population for the former 
period being 27,688,901, and for the latter 
31,885,557, we see that for 1883-1892 
“adults” were . : ‘ ° ‘ - 19°5 per 1000 
And for 1893-1902 . ‘ ; 1s 
which, instead of a “large i increase,’ ’ shows a small decrease, 


But “you should look below the surface of the facts,” as Mr, 
Schooling says. Any one acquainted with the history of pauperism 
is aware that the number of paupers at any particular time or place 
will, to a very great extent, depend upon the administration of the 
Poor Laws. To give an example. 

Take the Union of St. George’s, Hanover Square, and the Parish 
of Bethnal Green, each with a population of about 129,000. St. 
George’s has 4042 and Bethnal Green 2990 paupers. But when 
you come to consider the circumstances of the population in either 


1 Included in this are : 
1883-1892. 18938-1902. 


Thousands, Thousands. 


Adultinsane . ‘ . 701 870 +169 
Children . " ; ‘ 15 19 + 4 
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district, it is inconceivable that the facts contributory to pauperism 
and distress can’ be more numerous and pressing in St. George’s 
than in Bethnal Green, and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the extra 1100 paupers in the rich Union of St. George's are 
the victims of lax administration rather than of actual poverty (Cd. 
2214, p. 150). 

And generally it is notorious that since 1894 the administration 
has been out and away more liberal than it was previously, and the 
workhouse itself, with its improved dietary tables and infirmaries, 
made far more attractive than it was before. 

We have now got this far—that on Mr. Schooling’s own figures 
adult pauperism shows a slight decline in his selected period. 

But in order to bring out all the facts the Table requires a little 
farther consideration with regard to the insane. 

Insanity stands on quite a different footing from pauperism. 

Poor-Law authorities have to deal with many more insanity cases, 
not so much because insanity has increased proportionally as because 
they now recognise their duties better and are ready to pay to have 
pauper-lunatics properly taken care of. They also deal with many 
cases which do not really belong to pauperism—cases in which the 
family provides a very considerable part of the cost but cannot 
provide all of it. 

Now if, as we legitimately may, we deduct the insane adults from 
the original figures, we arrive at this: 

Per 1000 of 


Total Adults. Yearly Estimated 
Thousands, Average. Population. 


1883-92 5422 472,100 17:0 
Less insane. 701 
4721 
1893-02 5920 505,000 15'8 
Less insane. 870 
— 5050 


That is, the reduction in the number of adult paupers, which had 
improved from 19:5 to 18°5 per 1000 inclusive of vagrants and 
insane, becomes an improvement of from 17:0 per 1000 to 15'8, if 
adult lunatics are excluded. If insane children are also deducted 
the improvement becomes further accentuated, being from 16'9 to 
14:4 per 1000. 

Now what is to be said about the children ? 

The figures show that during the latter decade there were 258,000 
fewer pauper children than in the former. Can it with justice be 
said that this reduction is altogether due to the decline in the 
birth-rate ? In one sense, of course, it is true that if there had 
been more children born there would have been more candidates for 
the workhouse, but it by no means necessarily follows. The decline. 
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in the death-rate during the ages 0-15 might quite well have 
balanced the deficit caused by the decline in the birth-rate. 

The facts simply are that—whatever the effect of the decline in 
the birth- and death-rates—there were, comparing the period 
1883-92 with 1893-1902, actually in existence some 373,500 more 
children under the age of fifteen years in 1901 than there were in 
1891 (Cd, 2174, Table 13). And so it is difficult to understand 
how, as alleged by Mr. Schooling, the decline in the birth-rate 
can be the sole cause for the diminution in the number of pauper 
children. 

We may add that as between these two periods there was actually 
an increase of some 20 per cent. in the number of insane pauper 
children, and the “decline in the birth-rate” theory may be pre- 
sumed to apply equally in their case. 

However, it is not much use labouring this point. The fact is 
obvious. There was a very large decrease in the number of pauper 
children, and, whatever the reason, we can rejoice that there were 
so many fewer to start in life with the handicap of pauperism 
against them. 

Passing on now to the cost of Poor Relief during the period 
1883-1902, we can give a direct negative to Mr. Schooling’s state- 
ment that “ the amount spent on the relief of the poor is perhaps the 
best of all single tests which we can have as to the increase or 


decrease of pauperism.” Nothing, in fact, could be more fallacious. 

Between 1861-1904 the cost of Poor Relief has doubled, while the 
gross total of paupers has declined; and it is obvious that it is the 
cost of each pauper which has more than doubled, and not the 
number of the paupers. Besides, as the introduction to the statis- 
tical tables (Cd. 2337, p. 129) points out: 


“If the costs per head of population be taken as the test, we have to 
remember that this is influenced by changes in the general standard of 
living in the community, and also by changes of public sentiment as 
regards the relation which should exist between the degree of comfort 
enjoyed by paupers and by independent labourers respectively. A gradual 
increase in costs, especially if combined with a decline in the numbers, 
might be a symptom of an advance in the national standard of living and 
an increase in the national resources.” 


These considerations alone would make “cost of relief” a very 
unreliable ‘‘single test” of the number of paupers, and in our 
case we have also got to remember something to which Mr. School- 
ing makes no sort of reference. Since 1894 we have had popularly 
appointed guardians with a much more generous view of the way 
in which the poor ought to be treated. The amount of money 
spent on up-to-date infirmaries must be enormous, and it is now by 
no means unusual to have a trained nurse for every fifteen patients, 
or less, where formerly the nursing was done almost entirely by the 

VoL. 164.—No. 1. B 
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pauper inmates themselves. Moreover, any one who has acted as a 
guardian is aware of the enormous additional expense thrown on 
the rates by the care of the insane. And so we find that whereas 
from 1882 to 1893 the cost of relief only increased at the rate of 
£83,000 per annum, it has increased since 1894 at the rate of 
£375,000 per annum. And if “cost” is taken as the test, then our 
continental neighbours come off worse than we do; and what, then, 
becomes of the anti-Free Trade argument? It is simply ridiculous 
to try and get at the “ numbers” from the “ cost.” 

Now that we have dealt with the pauperism figures for this 
country it may be not uninteresting to glance at those of our 
neighbours, and, although there is a deficiency of published statistics 
for foreign countries such as would permit of a close scientific com- 
parison with ourselves, we are able to obtain some idea of the 
comparative change of pauperism and its cost. 


Taking GERMANY first. 


After many inquiries, the Board of Trade has been able to col- 
lect the figures for the period 1884-1900 for Bavaria, Berlin, and 
fifteen other large German towns; a very fair sample, amounting 
to about one-sixth of the Empire. During this period the cost of 
expenditure on Poor Relief rose in Berlin alone from 2s. 4d. to 3s. 9d. 
per head of population, and in the whole sample district from 2s. 
to 2s. 9d. On the triennial averages, 1884-6 and 1898-1960, 
there was a rise of 32 per cent. in the cost as compared with a rise 
of 19 per cent. in England and Wales, while the numbers relieved 
fell from 300 per 10,000 of the population to 294, a fall of about 
2 per cent. 

In this country the mean number fell about 12 per cent. But, 
as we have said, it is impossible to make any close comparison. So 
far as mere numbers go, the German figures for the most part re- 
present the total number relieved during the year; ours represent 
the mean number relieved on given dates. And so far as either 
cost or numbers is concerned, we have to remember : 

(1) That there is a great difference in the conditions which give 

rise to a claim for relief. 

(2) That much of German relief is administered by volunteers, 
though out of State funds, and that salaries in Germany 
work out at only 23d. per head of population, as against 
1s. 8d. in England and Wales. 

(3) That 70 per cent. of our relief is indoor, while this does not 
seem to be the case in Germany. 

(4) That the cost of relief of vagrants, for whom there are some 
1200 relief stations in Germany, is not included under the 
head of relief, though paid for out of State funds. 
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(5) That the scale of “adequate relief” in Germany is, as a 
rule, materially lower than in this country ; and 

(6) That in 1891 the Old Age and Invalidity Insurance Law 
came into force in Germany. ‘The value of pensions given 
has continually increased from £1,118,000 in 1892 to 
£5,194,000 in 1902, about one-third being contributed by 
the State. The number in receipt of pensions has increased 
during the same period from 187,800 to 839,000, or 147 per 
10,000 of the population. In the twelve years 1891-1902 
there have been granted under the Act 1,302,900 annuities, 
of which 402,856 were in respect of old age, and 900,044 of 
disablement. £17,000,000 has been paid for disablement - 
pensions, and £14,500,000 for old age pensions. These 
large payments and the working of the Sickness Insurance 
Laws must have largely affected the pauperism figures. 


FRANCE. 


Owing to essential differences in laws and administration it is 
hardly possible to make any comparison between the French and 
English statistics, but we may arrive at the state of affairs in France 
itself. There, between 1884-1900, the cost rose from 3s. 03d. 
per head of population to 3s. 9$d.—about 16 per cent.—while the 
number relieved ‘indoor” rose, with a population practically 
stationary, from 208,000 to 309,000, The numbers relieved “ out- 
door” declined from an average of 1,414,000 for the three years 
1884—6 to an average of 1,394,000 for 1899-1901, but in this case 
there was a number averaging 724,000 a year during the latter 
period who were in receipt of medical relief only under the law of 
1893. As to these the information available is not sufficient to’ 
determine how these figures can be added to the others. 

In these circumstances the only figures of which comparative use 
can be made are those showing the growth of ‘indoor ” relief only 
—a class accounting for over three-quarters of the total expenditure. 
Here we find that comparing the three years 1884-1886 with 
1899-1901 the indoor paupers increased in England and Waies by 
4°75 per cent., and in France by 21 per cent. 

The Blue Books also give us some information with regard to 
United States pauperism, and especially as to that in the States of 
New York, Massachusetts, and Minnisota. In Massachusetts, as 
between 1884 and 1900, the cost of “indoor poor” rose from 
£276,000 to £507,000, and the number doubled. In New York 
State the cost rose from £800,000 to £1,472,000, while the number 
rose from 80,000 to 109,000. In Minnesota the cost rose from 
£21,000 to £32,000, and the numbers from 700 to 1000. 

Taking the three States, the average cost of Poor Relief of all 
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sorts rose from 1884-6 to 1899-1901 from 82 points to 98 points, 
and in the United Kingdom from 81 points to 100 points, while the 
average percentage changes in the numbers of paupers relieved in 
the United Kingdom and the States of New York and Massachusetts 


was as follows: 
United Kingdom. New York and Mass. 
All Classes. Indoor. Indoor. 
Average . 1884-86 115°5 96°5 98-1 
a . 1899-01 101°5 101°5 98°4 


I may add, though there is no official stamp on it, that the Cork 
Examiner has lately collected a number of statistics in its campaign 
against Irish emigration, its authority being Mr. Robert Hunter of 
New York. 

From these it would appear that since 1897, on a yearly average, 
30 per cent. of the population of New York has applied for aid, and 
in Boston alone nearly 150,000 persons were relieved Jast year. In 
New York 10 per cent, of the burials are conducted at the public 
expense. 

On the whole, therefore, it may surely be re-affirmed that pau- 
perism has declined in this country, not only as between Protection 
times and our own day, but during the twenty years 1883-1892, 
selected by Mr. Schooling, and that so far as we can test the matter, 
our Protectionist friends are in no better condition than we are 
ourselves. 

F, J. Patton, 





THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN. 


On Friday, May 12, 1905, the second Order of the Day was the 
Women’s Enfranchisement Bill, and from noon onwards groups of 
women, eager for the recognition of the right of their sex to 
political justice, began to arrive at the House of Commons, until 
at 2.30 P.M. some 200 or more were present in the Central Lobby ; 
whilst the Ladies’ Gallery was crowded with anxious listeners to 
the proceedings of our legislators. 
The Co-operative News of May 20 tells us that 


‘** Amongst the women who waited patiently in the Lobby of the House 
from one o'clock until 5°30 p.m. last Friday were about 190 guilders, 
representing twenty-eight branches, who had come to show that working 
women were in earnest about the franchise. It was a somewhat trying 
ordeal; but, in spite of the fatigues of standing for several hours on the 
hard pavement of the Lobby, and the disappointment caused by the fate 
of the Bill, the effort was worth making. Few of the women present 
could fail to be impressed with the utterly futile waste of time of which 
Parliamentary procedure—in the hands of men—is capable. It was for 
them an interesting insight into the methods and manners of our country’s 
lawmakers.” 


Mr. Labouchere, who is bitterly opposed to the enfranchisement 
of women, had carefully organised similar obstructive tactics to 
those practised by himself and his sympathetic followers on the 
memorable July 7, 1897, in order once more to prevent the House 
of Commons from taking the first step towards a great act of 
national justice. Those of us who were at the House on previous 
days were confidently told that ‘‘ Mr. Labouchere will not allow the 
Women’s Enfranchisement Bill to come on next Friday.” When 
Friday came, the first four hours of the brief sitting (the House on 
Fridays only sits from noon to 5.30 p.M., meanwhile adjourning 
half an hour for luncheon at 2 P.M.) were occupied till 4 p.m. with 
the Vehicles’ Lights Bill, a simple little measure designed to 
diminish the perils of our roads, and which under ordinary circum- 
stances would have been absolutely non-contentious. As, however, 
a question of the gravest possible moment to half the nation had to 
follow, the game of “killing time” was zealously engaged in— 
twenty-one members, the last of whom was Mr. Bryce, taking part 
therein—the friends of the enfranchisement of women meanwhile 
holding resolutely to the severest silence. The object of this 
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deluge of talk was simply to prevent the Women’s Enfranchisement 
Bill from being reached early enough to enable its supporters, under 
the forms of the House, to claim a division before 5.30 P.M., after 
which time on Fridays no contentious business can be taken. 

When, at 4 p.m., the Women’s Enfranchisement Bill was reached, 
Mr. Bamford Slack moved the Second Reading in a brief, practical 
speech, and was seconded by Sir John Rolleston, the two speakers 
occupying only half an hour. Then came the turn of the opponents 
of the Bill—whose only “arguments,” as fittingly described by the 
Co-operative News, consisted of “ribald jeers at womanhood and 
brutal insults to woman’s intelligence.” Mr. Labouchere and Mr. 
Herbert Robertson in this manner “talked out” the Bill. At 
5.29 p.m. Mr. Bamford Slack moved the closure, which was refused 
by the Deputy-Speaker, and Mr. Herbert Robertson continued his 
speech till 5.30, when the House rose. 

The women waiting in the Central Lobby at once quitted the 
precincts, and some 200 of them, led by the police to a corner of 
Broad Sanctuary, unanimously and enthusiastically adopted the 
following petition, which was subsequently signed on their behalf 
by some twelve or fourteen of their number, and duly presented by 
Mr, Keir Hardie on May 19: 


“To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland in 
Parliament assembled. This petition of women assembled at the House 
of Commons, Westminster, May 12, 1905, with the hope of assuring the 
Second Reading of the Women’s Enfranchisement Bill, showeth : 

“That your petitioners view with indignation and alarm the existing 
procedure of the House of Commons, which reduces legislation to a mere 
game of chance, and permits the repeated and insulting postponement of 
the consideration and satisfaction of the just claims of women to citizen- 
ship. 

‘Your petitioners therefore humbly pray that your honourable House 
will so reform your procedure as to secure in the future fair consideration 
of public questions with some regard to their relative importance. 

“‘ And your petitioners will ever pray.” 


The propriety of this petition and the necessity of such reform 
of Parliamentary procedure as it asks for has been further illus- 
trated by the proceedings of Friday, June 2, when the withdrawal 
of three previous Bills brought on unexpectedly the adjourned 
debate on the Women’s Enfranchisement Bill. Mr. Herbert 
Robertson resumed his speech in opposition. Captain Jessel, 
another opponent, whose father, Sir George Jessel, once Master of 
the Rolls, was one of the truest friends of justice to women, 
attempted a ‘‘ count out” without success, At 5 p.m. Sir F. Ban- 
bury followed Mr. Robertson. At 5.29 Mr. Bamford Slack moved 
the closure, which the Deputy-Speaker refused to accept, and Sir 
F. Banbury continued his speech till 5.30, thus talking out the Bill. 
To me personally it seems a mistake in tactics to have kept the 
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Bill on the Order Book after the proceedings on May 12, since a 
casual and unexpected vote, and no other was possible after that 
date, could not do justice to our real strength in the House, and 
must therefore weaken instead of strengthening our present 
position. 

The practical lesson to be learned by Women Snffragists is that 
we must next Session secure a first place for our Bill, and this can 
assuredly be secured if forty or fifty M.P.’s will ballot in the first 
ballot of the Session for a place for that Bill. If, out of the 340 
professed Suffragists in the House of Commons, the requisite 
number cannot be found, women will know that the adhesion of 
those who do not give this help is lip-service only, and that they 
are unworthy of the help of women at the coming election. 

But women must themselves work to secure this, must each feel 
her personal responsibility in the matter, and should bring adequate 
pressure to bear on the M.P. for the constituency in which she 
resides, and upon each M.P. whom she personally knows, if a 
Suffragist, in order to secure his positive promise that he will 
himself ballot in the jirst ballot of next Session for a place for the 
Women’s Enfranchisement Bill. Unless a first Order place be 
obtained on the earliest safe Friday of the Session, this frivolous 
game of killing time will be played again, to the insult and injury 
of womanhood and the further degradation of our Parliamentary 
institutions, 

Women can also refuse, as Mrs. Montefiore is again doing, to 
pay income-tax so long as they remain unenfranchised, on the old 
historic ground that “‘ Taxation without representation is tyranny ” ; 
or, where circumstances do not allow them to do this, they can pay 
both income-tax and local rates under protest, following the worthy 
example of Miss Mary S. Anthony (sister of Miss Susan B. 
Anthony), whose form of protest is here subjoined. If resistance, 
passive or active, ever can be justified, it assuredly is so justified in 
the case and cause of injured and insulted womanhood. 


‘To the City Treasurer, Rochester, N.Y. 

“Enclosed find check for tax on my property for year ending ’ 
with a protest in the name of ten thousand other tax-paying women of 
the City of Rochester, who are deemed fully capable, intellectually, 
morally and physically, of earning money and contributing their full 
share towards the expenses of the Government, but totally incapable of 
deciding as to the proper expenditure of said money. Please let the 
record show the enclosed as ‘ Paid under protest.’ 

“ Yours for justice to each and every person of this Republic.” 


“ To the County Treasurer. 
“Enclosed find county tax for . A minor may live to become 
of age, the illiterate to be educated, the lunatic to regain his reason, the 
idiot to become intelligent, when each and all can help to decide what 
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shall be the laws, and who shall enforce them; but the woman, never. 
I protest against paying taxes to a Government which allows its women 
to be thus treated. Please so record it.” 


Meanwhile active work for Women’s Suffrage is going on in 
every part of the United Kingdom; discussions and meetings of 
all kinds are being held, and in particular in London and elsewhere 
during the hot weather, open-air meetings in the parks and other 
open spaces, by which useful propaganda is being carried on. 

Of recent incidents it is worth while specially to mention four. 

On Thursday, May 9, the annual Council Meeting of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, held in London, had under consideration an 
amendment, moved by Mrs. Fordham on behalf of the Royston 
Women’s Liberal Association, to rescind what is known as the 
Cambridge resolution, passed in 1903, which restrained the executive 
committee from employing their official organiser in work for an 
anti-suffrage candidate. When the vote was taken, after prolonged 
discussion, this reactionary proposal was rejected by 561 votes 
to 185. 

On Friday, May 19, the General Council of the National 
Liberal Federation passed the following resolution by an over- 
whelming majority : 


“That, in the opinion of this Council, the disabilities at present attach- 
ing to women by reason of sex in the matters of the Parliamentary 
suffrage and of election to local bodies should be removed.” 


We possibly owe it to Mr. Labouchere and the disgraceful pro- 
ceedings in the House of Commons on the previons Friday that the 
political equality of women with men, in these important respects, 
has now been affirmed by the largest and most active section of the 
Liberal party as a part of their practical political programme. The 
mover of the resolution, Mr. Leif Jones, M.P., had evidently been 
profoundly impressed by the indignity, frivolity, and folly of the 
proceedings of which he had been an eye and ear-witness in the 
House of Commons on the previous Friday, and his reply to Mr. 
Labouchere was very effective. 

On May 24, at the Annual Conference of the Women’s National 
Liberal Association, Mrs. Byles in the chair, after a lively discus- 
sion on the merits of future Adult Suffrage, as opposed to the 
immediate enfranchisement of women on the same terms as men, 
by the Women’s Enfranchisement Bill (which Bill would also 
ensure that future Adult Suffrage should be real Adult Suffrage, 
and not mere Manhood Suffrage)—the following amendment to the 
resolution proposed was carried by a majority of 20: 


“That this Conference of the Women’s National Liberal Association 
agrees that Adult Suffrage is the only true basis of democratic govern- 
ment, and considers that the first step towards its attainment is the 
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removal of the sex disability, by the immediate granting to women of all 
electoral advantages on the same terms as to men, in order that men and 
women together may work for the eventual freedom of all.” 


When it is remembered that this association originally seceded 
from the Women’s Liberal Federation because that body made 
Women’s Suffrage a part of its active programme, we have here a 
distinct mark of progress. 

At the concluding sessions of the Russian National Congress of 
Women, held at Moscow on May 20 and 21, 500 women of all 
classes were present at the final meeting. The meeting passed 
resolutions proclaiming the necessity for the political enfranchise- 
ment of Russia, equal rights for women and men, the cessation of 
the war, and national representation. 

The case is urgent—not merely are women cruelly suffering 
from shamelessly unjust laws and social customs, but they, as well 
as men, are suffering from the low moral conditions created and 
perpetuated by this continued “subjection of women.” The 
Echo, in its article on the proceedings of May 12, puts this point 
well : 


“ The average timid girl and the average stupid boy still grow up under 
the influence of the ancient prejudice. For them the mere external fact 
that the law seems to recognise a natural inferiority because it refuses to 
women the rights of citizens is apt to be decisive. It may be a silent and 
barely conscious influence. But it must be of almost incalculable force. 
It moulds the mind of the average boy and girl, and breeds in the one a 
silly conviction that he has the rights of a superior over his mother and 
sisters, and in the other a depressing sense of some inevitable and natural 
subjection. The effect on character, brutalising in the one case, depress- 
ing in the other, must be one of the greatest formative influences in 
life. To get rid of this, to establish a legal and external equality, 
might not be of vast political importance, but unquestionably it would 
be a great moral reform.” 


It would be, indeed, a “‘ great woral reform,” and it would further 
introduce that nobler life which can never exist upon this earth till 
free men and free women work together, hand in hand, for the 
establishment of the highest human justice, 


IGNoTA. 








A POET'S PILGRIMAGE! 


WueEN Dr. Johnson said of an acquaintance, “I wish to speak evil 
of no man, but I believe he’s an attorney,” he defined the unlucky 
object of his dislike more clearly than by pages of “realistic” de- 
scription, and thereby established an important artistic principle. 
“Tell me what you like, and I'll tell you what you are,” is not more 
true than “ Tell me how the thing impressed you and I'll tell you 
what it is.” In Letters from Catalonia, Mr. Rowland Thirlmere has 
—always frankly and often beautifully—told his readers how 
Spain impressed him, and consequently they will close his book 
knowing and feeling a great deal more about Spain than if he had 
attempted the impossible task of describing Spain as it is, 

“ Impossible” is not too strong a word. Although it is a common- 
place that there can be no work of art without personality, it is 
astonishing how the delusion survives that it is a praiseworthy task 
to try to paint things as they are, The idea probably originates in 
® misunderstanding of “the Frenchmen,” notably Flaubert and de 
Maupassant. Because the effect of their work is objective to the 
mind of the reader, he often rashly concludes that the method of 
its production was the record of a purely objective outlook upon 
life. Nobody does or ever can know what anything really is; in- 
deed, without embarking on the dangerous waters of philosophy, 
and questioning whether anything is at all, it is quite certain that 
nothing is the same for two consecutive moments. Many descrip- 
tive writers fail because they are for ever trying to correct their 
impressions by reference to an abstract standard of reality which 
does not exist. The phrase “ Photographic realism” is either a 
contradiction in terms or an evasion. A slight acquaintance with 
the laws of optics and chemistry is sufficient to demonstrate that if 
@ representation is photographic it cannot possibly be realistic. It 
is inevitably prejudiced by the temperament not only of the camera, 
but of the sensitive salts, whose emotional changes—if the expres- 
sion may be allowed—record the impression. . Is it not wiser, then, 
for every artist frankly to concern himself with his impressions and 
leave their objective reality to take care of itself ? 

Mr, Edward Carpenter has written somewhere : 

“To take by leaving, to hold by letting go. . . 

Leaving and again ‘leaving, and ever leaving go of the surfaces of objects, 


1 Letters from Catalonia and Other Parts of Spain, by Rowland Thirlmere. Hutch- 
inson. 2 vols. 
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So taking the heart of them with us, 
This is the law.” 


This is the law Mr. Rowland Thirlmere has tried to fulfil, and with 
admirable success. On p. 800 of his book he writes: 


“On reading over the proof sheets of these ‘ Letters’ I am greatly 
struck by the manner in which I have described Spain. In many of the 
epistles I appear unconsciously to have left out the presentment of scenes 
that visualised themselves, and to have contented myself by describing 
their effect upon me. So that in the course of perusing these volumes, I 
believe readers often may be driven to ‘Murray,’ If this prove to be 
true, I trust that the acquaintance which will thus be formed with a 
guide, founded upon the work of the greatest English authority on Spain, 
may result in a visit to that fascinating kingdom. For my own part,.I 
must plead that I have written as my nature prompted me to write. I 
make no apology. Thus to have delineated a temperament instead of a 
country, may appear very selfish; but, if inevitability counts for any- 
thing in literary work, I do not see how I could have done otherwise.” 


This defence of his method, though admirably put, is really 
unneccessary. It is Mr. Thirlmere’s frank preoccupation with the 
“ thing as he saw it,” or, perhaps more accurately, “ felt it,” leaving 
“the thing as it is” to appear only by implication, that gives to 
his book its irresistible charm and distinction, 

I forget for the moment what is the present population of England, 
but since at the lowest computation I suppose that 75 per cent. of 
the inhabitants of these islands are able to express themselves more 
or less intelligibly on paper, it follows that there are exactly so 
many ways of writing an English book about Spain. Mr. Thirlmere 
has chosen the best way: his own way. Good writing is, after all, 
a very simple matter: you have only to be yourself. How hard 
that is only those who have tried can tell, Here and there Mr. 
Thirlmere has not been himself, and this brings me to the only 
serious general defect in Letters from Catalonia. Mr. Thirlmere is 
not a Spaniard, but he has thought proper to disfigure a great num- 
ber of his pages with quotations of Spanish poetry in the original. 
Though I refuse to believe that this is an affectation, I am convinced 
that it is very bad art. Probably the use of the original language 
gave to Mr. Thirlmere himself a stronger sense of atmosphere, of 
reality, but it will not so affect his English readers. If his inten- 
tion was to get atmosphere, then it belongs to the same order of 
pathetic fallacies as that which persuaded the theatrical manager 
to have the part of Othello played by a real black man. Spain is 
brought not more but less vividly before the English reader by the 
use of the Spanish language in an English book. It is doubtful 
whether the poetry Mr. Thirlmere quotes adds very much to the 
impression he wishes to convey, but in any case if he really wanted 
to quote it, he has in more than one place shown that he possesses 
sufficient metrical skill to have translated it into English verse. 
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This is a long preamble, but after all it is not the least tribute to 
Mr. Thirlmere’s book to say that almost every page provokes the 
reader’s mind to a consideration of the fundamental questions of 
life and art. But whether Mr. Thirlmere talks about German 
politics or the treatment of mosquito bites, the reader is never 
allowed to forget that Mr. Thirlmere is in Spain, and enjoying him- 
self as only a poet can. Out of all his widest digressions there 
somehow emerges a consistent picture of a land of colour and sun- 
shine and sweet odour, peopled by brave simple men and beautiful 
women. Whether the picture is or is not like Spain is a matter of 
little consequence. Truth is greater than accuracy, and the only 
question the reader has a right to ask is, whether the book is an 
interesting and convincing statement of Mr. Thirlmere’s emotions 
on seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting and touching Spain. That it 
undoubtedly is, and it is these qualities which place the book at 
once in the region of real literature. 

At a first glance at Letters from Catalonia one is reminded of 
Sterne, and Mr. Thirlmere himself seems not unconscious of the 
resemblance. But though one or two of the episodes—notably the 
conversation with the Marquesa de N.—are treated rather in the 
spirit of Sterne, the ¢hesis and general atmosphere of the book are 
more in the character of Stevenson’s Travels with a Donkey and 
An Inland Voyage. Though it is decidedly a book to be read 
straight through, I expect that for most readers it will eventually 
take its place on the shelf with the stimulating, provocative, sug- 
gestive books which are taken up and dipped into again and again ; 
the books which are perhaps the most enduringly satisfactory books 
of all, not exclusively books of essays or travel or biography or 
history ; with Borrow, Sterne, Stevenson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Pepys, and Walton. 

Entering Spain by way of Port Bou, ‘a delicious little hors 
d'euvre to the banquet of Spain,” Mr. Thirlmere travelled along the 
Mediterranean shore to Valencia, thence to Madrid, and northward 
to San Sebastian. The reader will be grateful to Mr. Thirlmere for 
the map of his route, but will wonder why he did not put it at the 
beginning instead of at the end of his book. Except for the map, 
Mr. Thirlmere has very wisely refrained from any sort of competition 
with guide-books. The more severely a guide-book and a book of 
impressions confine themselves to their respective functions, the 
better for the reader’s temper. A guide-book which confuses your 
quest for the railway station with descriptions of the scenery is as 
bad as a talkative barber, and in a book of impressions you do not 
want to be bothered with the sort of facts absolutely necessary to 
enable you to find your way about. 

Mr. Thirlmere’s attitude as a traveller at once claims the reader’s 
confidence and sympathy. In his remarks upon the country and 
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its inhabitants he never shows the least touch of British superiority, 
but, on the other hand, he is entirely free from the detestable affecta- 
tion which makes a man profess to admire any country but his own. 
All through the book he is the sturdy Briton, proud of his nation- 
ality even or, indeed, chiefly in those moments when he shows the 
most generous appreciation of Spain and the Spanish. 

Spain for him is a land of “splendid possibilities.” But, in 
spite of his enthusiastic denial of Lord Salisbury’s description of the 
Spanish as one of the peoples that are on the downward path, he 
does not quite make out a case to convince the reader. Although 
it is true that “ material successes do not count for much in the 
tribunal of posterity when unaccompanied by the evidence of 
moral wealth and spiritual happiness,” it is not true, as Mr. 
Thirlmere seems almost to imply, that material progress is incom- 
patible with moral wealth and spiritual happiness. If material 
success is real, then it necessarily includes these phenomena. How 
about the Elizabethan era in England? There is, it seems to me, 
a weakness in speaking about material success and moral worth as 
inimical or alternative, or even separate considerations, unless you 
are prepared frankly to go the whole way to complete renuncia- 
tion of every sort of material prosperity. 


‘You see I have briefed myself for Spain,” says Mr. Thirlmere 
towards the end of his book ; “ I am more than her advocate. . . . I throw 
down the gage on behalf of this temperate country, and defy the world 
to show me her equal in sobriety and in general morality. I say nothing 
here of Spain’s general backwardness. Material progress, when accom- 
panied by drunkenness, immorality and misery, is a mockery of life. We 
are apt to lose ourselves in the smirking contemplation of our bank books, 
forgetful of the unfathomed depths of despair and woe in our slums. 
What is represented by the figures of our balances is merely temporal, 
but human happiness is all-important and eternal!” 


Well, all this is very generous and quite true, but, somehow, 
the effect of it is apologetic, and reminds one of Dean Ramsay’s 
story of the elderly Scotswoman’s reply to the person who recom- 
mended her a servant as “a very decent woman.” ‘“ Damn her 
decency ; can she cook collops ?” 

It is straining the truth to say that ‘temperance and general 
moral sobriety are two of the clearest signs of a real progressive 
civilisation.” Inthe scheme of evolution they are negative virtues, 
nothing more, 

Mr. Thirlmere is more convincing when he drops general theories 
about the Spanish as a nation, and records his personal impressions 
of individual people he met on his travels. One general charac- 
teristic, however, he brings clearly before the. reader. 





“There in the solitude, with a night of angels hanging over the moun- 
tains, lovely with rest, I asked myself the question : 
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“ «What is it that attracts you to Spain ?’ 

* And there, in the silence my heart answered : 

‘“‘¢ Tt is chiefly the charm of her people that pleases me, and I can truly 
say that, at the end of a few weeks’ visit, both body and soul gratefully 
cry ‘ Renovatum !’ 

“ Just as the loveliness of Hesper is due to the sunbeams in which she 
is decked, so is the beauty of Spain in large measure due to the affability 
and good manners of her inhabitants.” 


Again— 
“But this is the way with the Spaniard; he is enthusiastic and 


sympathetic even with strangers; he is unsuspicious, unsophisticated, 
unspoiled.” 


Though Mr. Thirlmere has a fine feeling for landscape, and an 
admirable way of describing it, he is perhaps even more successful 
in bringing before his readers the men and women he encountered 
on his travels. Probably, and naturally, his interest in his fellow- 
creatures is more instinctive, less deliberate, and, consequently, not 
only are his impressions of them more vivid than those of the 
country, but the actual writing is better, as if he were less con- 
sciously “‘ word-painting.” 

As an example of his power to seize and present character, take 
the guide, Pepito (page 82), “a boy of fourteen, with a good deal to 
say, and everything he said was repeated, just as a Portuguese clock 
atrikes the hours twice over. He wore a dark blue cap, anda blue 
jerkin, with a very thick, warm, green grabaldina underneath.” 

Or the two miners, on page 90, with their parting benediction, 
‘‘ Be good and you'll be very lonely.” 

The episode of the horse-tamer, on page 127, might have come 
out of Borrow. 


“ Presently a lane formed in the crowd, and a thick, dark fellow passed 
through, with a sort of frozen expression on his cast-iron features. I 
expected that he would administer punishment in the fuwrioso style, 
accompanied by staccato cries of protest and anger. But no! he simply 
caught the mare by the neck and pulled her head down until the animal’s 
eyes were cn a level with his own. He then whispered something in her 
ear. The beast gave a little scream as mournful as the cry of a dying 
pheasant, and suddenly became quiet. Her own driver then approached 
and murmured, ‘ Morena,’ ‘Hermosa,’ and the mysterious affair was 
over.” 


In writing about his fellow-creatures, Mr. Thirlmere has a sly, 
subacid humour all his own. The episode of the Marquesa 
de N. and the Sporting Times—Mr, Thirlmere’s first “ Real Con- 
versation,” and one of the most delightful and characteristic things 
in the book— is too long to quote here, and it would be spoilt by 
extracts. So would “The Story of the Duchess and her Boots,” 
with its unexpected climax. 

On the bridge at Zaragoza Mr. Thirlmere met a poverty-stricken 
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fellow who more than hinted that he contemplated suicide. On 
receiving a few coppers— 


“¢¢ Behold,’ he cried, ‘the real truth is this: I was looking in the river 
to see whether my brother had again sat down in the water. We had 
been to a little feast at Montaiiana the other night, and on returning 
home we missed my brother. We went back to look for him and found 
him in a ditch half-full of water, which just reached to his mouth. He 
was brushing his hands across his lips and shouting: ‘ Gracias: no, no, 
sefor, not another drop, I’m drunk already.’” 


Here is the portrait of a fellow-traveller : 


‘“‘ He was bald in front, and the long black locks at the back of hig 
head had suffered from the pitiless intrusion of grey hairs. His forehead 
was lined with deep wrinkles. A firm, even mouth showed red beneath 
a large yellow nose, as big as an eagle’s beak, and under the curious line 
of his thick, hyphenated eyebrows, two great, fierce, black eyes shone like 
polished jet.” 


This man, by the way, told an extraordinary story about the late 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 

After a day’s interval, I find that the most powerful impressions 
which Mr. Thirlmere’s book has left upon me are of Barcelona— 
which he compares to “a beautiful woman who is ¢riste, who is in 
trouble, who finds herself unable to enjoy what she undoubtedly 
possesses ”"—of the orange-growing district round Valencia, and of 
the Prado Museum in Madrid. 

The greater part of the first volume is occupied with Barcelona, 
for which city Mr. Thirlmere seems to have a peculiar affection ; and 
whether he writes about the city, its inhabitants or the country 
round it, he is always interesting. 

Here is a fine piece of descriptive writing : 


‘“* Beyond the high, old hedge of flowering laurels there were beds upon 
beds of Malmaison carnations, masses of pink that stretched to the bar of 
a slope beyond which the blue sea gleamed in the distance, far, far below, 
eastward of San Martin de Provensals. Then those sweet old gilly- 
flowers—the clove carnations—shone red at the feet of great clumps of 
pink roses just bursting into beauty. One with them, an essential part 
of the picture, was a little German girl, with eyes of blue faience and 
masses of rippling flame-coloured hair surmounted by a scarlet Catalan 
cap; standing on the brow of the hill, outlined against the blue 
Mediterranean, she was a vision. . . . Side by side with cherry blossom, 
set in deepest emerald, yellow oranges hung over the myriad gold-disked 
marguerites ; and enormous prickly pears, more grotesque than gargoyles 
over Gothic stone lace-work, showed their spiny green fruit beside the 
slimmest bamboos.” 


On the whole, perhaps, Mr. Thirlmere seems to enjoy himself 
most of all in writing about the country between Valencia and 
Alcoy, “Orange Land,” as he calls it. It is curious to note here 
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how largely the sense of smell contributes to his appreciation of 
Spain, or, indeed, of any place. Thus he writes: “The scent of 
box is the very perfume of Time, associated with gardens that 
never seem to age, and flower-beds that were never laid on earthly 
ground, full of lovely amaranths of dreams. What a peculiar 
sweetness it is—pathetic as the rustling of lilac!” This fine 
sensuality is indeed a marked characteristic all through the book ; 
whether he is inhaling the perfume of an orange grove or tasting 
wine or drinking coffee, he gives the impression of exquisite asthetic 
enjoyment. 

So much has been written about the Prado Museum, and 
about Velasquez in particular, that it is almost too much to 
expect Mr. Thirlmere to say anything new. He, however, 
draws a striking parallel between Velasquez and Dumas, which is 
not so extravagant as it first appears. And how crisp is this of a 
portrait of Durer, “a blonde, blue-eyed, cocksure sort of Teuton, in a 
magpie costume of black and white.” 

In his references to painting and sculpture generally Mr. 
Thirlmere shows some curious limitations of sympathy. Thus, in 
speaking of Goya’s work, he says: “How it shames the plein-air 
nonsense of Pissarro, Monet, Manet, and all the other eccentric 
Frenchmen !” though in a footnote he admits his recent conversion 
to Monet. He seems, too, in another part of the book, singularly 
to misunderstand Rodin. Of him he says, “he is also touched by 
modern impatience, fret and hurry; and these factors betray 
themselves in his finish.” Has Mr. Thirlmere forgotten “ La 
Pensée ” and that other portrait bust of a woman in the Luxem- 
bourg, and the “St. John the Baptist”? Of course it all depends 
on what you mean by “finish.” It is no paradox to say that if 
the finish of a work of art is not inherent in its first conception it 
never will be finished, in the true sense. Superficial polish is quite 
another matter. 

In a book so fascinating and in the main so admirably written 
it seems ungenerous to point out minor defects. Occasionally Mr. 
Thirlmere has lapses of an odd kind. “We would willingly give a 
certificate for absolute picturesqueness to Torellé” is an example of 
what I mean. He might as justifiably have written “Torellé takes 
the biscuit.” And on page 25 there is a passage which Mr. 
Thirlmere must entirely cut out ofa future edition of his book :” 

“ Every time he raises the sacred Host out on the altar steps, 
saying: Domine, non sum dignus, he makes a statement which I 
take Jeave to contradict, for he is most worthy.” 

Not only is this in shocking taste, but, as Mr. Thirlmere must 
know, it is absolutely false. One does not need to be a Christian 
to understand that no man can be worthy in the sense intended by 
the Latin words. 
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Where so much is excellent it is difficult to pick out a particular 
instance of Mr. Thirlmere at his best, but I am tempted to quote 
this example of his philosophy : 


‘‘ What was the day’s lesson? I will tell you. All learning’is not to 
be had from books, as the philosopher well knows; much of what man 
really feels to be vitally true comes to him from his inner consciousness. 
We become possessors of worldly knowledge by snatching at it, as one 
clutches a leaf when riding beneath trees, or, it is pitched into us as we 
pass our teachers, as mail bags are thrown into the net of an express 
train. In the acquisition of such really practical, useful, hustling learn- 
ing we are almost always moving, and moving rapidly. On hills like 
Tibidalbo, however, one acquires a sort of invaluable wisdom by remaining 
quiet: and this is not less important to us, springing as it does from the 
mysterious central force that is latent in all men. One gets to know how 
delightful it is to do nothing, merely to exist. The intellect’s stupendous 
performances are suspended, whilst we draw from the sunlight a nutri- 
ment which has never been defined by the chemist.” 


Letters from Catalonia is one of the books to be grateful for; a 
book to read, to think about, to read again and to keep in that corner 
of the library where live the books that are truly friends. 

There are far too many illustrations to Letters from Catalonia, and 
too many of them are merely topographical in the worst meaning: 
they show the position rather than the look of things. There is a 
coloured frontispiece to each volume, ‘‘ Door of the Cathedral of 
Gerona,” by Mr. Trevor Haddon, and “Fuenterrabia, near 
San Sebastian ”"—a pleasant drawing—by Mr. Edward Salomons. 
The clever sketches by Sefior Baldomero Galofre seem to have 
suffered badly by reproduction. There are seven or eight broad 
and masterly studies by Mr. Frank Brangwyn scattered through 
the two volumes, and Mr. A. M. Foweraker, notably in “The 
Cathedral, Malaga” and ‘“‘ Paseo de las Germanias: Gandia” shows 
that it is possible to be topographically accurate and at the same 
time artistic and distinguished. 

CuaRLES MarrIorr. 
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THE RIGHT TO EMPLOYMENT. 


THE problem of how to deal with the unemployed seems to be 
usually regarded as a mere question of charity, to be dealt with 
in the way of mitigation when we have no really pressing claims 
upon our attention and resources, rather than as a definite wrong 
demanding instant and complete redress. 

I claim that a proper investigation will show that those of our 
citizens who are unable to find an opportunity to earn a living are 
suffering a wrong for which they have a right to demand from us a 
remedy. 

For how does their want of employment arise ? 

I propose to show that it arises because we deprive our citizens 
of a fair opportunity to earn a living. I say purposely “ deprive,” 
meaning not that we merely refuse to give what is not due, but 
that we actually deprive them of the opportunity which is theirs by 
right. 

Opportunity to earn a living means, in one word, materials. 
That is to say, material to work upon, tools to work with, and a 
sufficient supply of the necessaries of life to keep one in working 
condition until there has been time for one’s work to produce useful 
results. Now all these essentials exist in this country, and that in 
sufficient quantity, if properly used for that purpose, to supply the 
means of comfortable living for our whole population. 

But we do not allow the whole population to use them. The 
majority of English citizens are allowed no rights whatever either 
in the land of the country or in the personal property accumulated 
in it. They find all this property appropriated to the use of a 
minority of private individuals, to whom we allow the right to 
‘exclude all others from the use of it. The result to the majority 
is that they are made dependent upon the will of the minority for 
the essentials of existence. From birth until they are fit to work 
they must rely upon the bounty of some private individual for the 
necessaries of life and for the education to fit them for work. 
When they are fit for work they must obtain from some private 
individual permission to use the necessary tools, to be supplied with 
the necessary materials, and even for permission to occupy sufficient 
space upon English ground to stand whilst at work, or to rest in 
the intervals of work. Such permission is naturally only granted 
by the property owners, when granted at all, upon conditions. 
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Naturally too, the citizen without property, the proletarian, con- 
tracting at such a disadvantage, is likely to have to accept very 
harsh conditions, which accounts for the possibility of sweating. 
Another natural consequence is, that some are unable to obtain such 
permission at all upon any terms ; which accounts for the problem 
of the unemployed. 

This cutting off our citizens, from before their birth, from their 
natural opportunity of self-maintenance, is a fact which would 
arouse surprise and inquiry were we not inured to it by custom. 
As it is, it is so far accepted as a matter of course that to many it 
will seem an idle impertinence to question the justice of it. 

And indeed, if the framework of our property laws had been 
founded in deliberation, been approved by centuries of calm trial 
and proved satisfactory in result, it would be a bold thing to 
challenge them. 

But the fact is that these institutions were founded in the turmoil 
of the Middle Ages, have been only partially modified during cen- 
turies of class dissension, and, as for their results, we find amongst 
us poverty and anxiety as to means of livelihood the rule rather 
than the exception, inequalities of circumstance which cannot be 
accounted for by any theory of payment by deserts, and this crown- 
ing anomaly, that some who are able and willing to work cannot 
find the opportunity. 

The presumption then is, not that our settled institutions are 
necessarily right, but rather that they are seriously wrorg. That 
they are so in one vital particular is in fact admitted by our leading 
political economists, as I shall show presently. 

We are, then, justified in inquiring into the legitimacy of even 
our most cherished institutions, and, for instance, may inquire by 
what right we, as a nation, debar most of our citizens from the use 
of the wealth of the country. 

In order to commence this inquiry at first principles, let us 
imagine that the population of this country has been suddenly 
carried away (say by a freak of Arabian Jinn) leaving all their 
property of every kind behind them, and that a new population, 
equal in numbers to the old, has been newly created to take its 
place. 

The new population, finding itself in possession of a country 
already cultivated, and containing factories, railways, houses, in 
short, a supply of the necessaries of life together with the means of 
producing more, would have to consider in what manner all this 
property was to be used and divided. And I think there can be no 
doubt that the only just principle upon which they could make their 
dispositions would be that of absolute equality. No individual of 
them having more right to the property than another, and all 
having equal need, each would have an equal right to the use of it, 
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Probably the new nation would not attempt to divide the land 
and personal property into as many parcels as there were individuals 
for the purpose of distribution. More probably farms, factories, 
railways, etc., would be either appropriated and managed by the 
nation for the benefit of all, or they would be handed over to 
individuals or societies to manage on conditions calculated to secure 
the equal benefit of all, But whatever method the nation chose to 
adopt, it would not be entitled to shut out from the benefits of the 
scheme any single individual. Its only justification for appropriating 
the assets would be that it did so on behalf of all and for the 
benefit of all, and every individual would be entitled to claim either 
his equal share of the general assets or its equivalent in an equal 
opportunity to earn a living. 

What difference is there, then, between the position of us, the 
present population, in respect to property and that of such an 
imaginary new population? Unless we can show some essential 
difference, the i=fszs:e is from the above considerations, that to all 
our citizens whom we deii* from participation in the property in 
the country we owe an oppor‘unity to earn a living equivalent to 
an equal share in the use of such prenerty. 

This inference can be rebutted only in one of two ways: namely, 
either by showing that the appropriation is one for which the 
nation is not responsible, or that those whom w* debar have in some 
way forfeited their claims upon us. 

Let us first consider, then, in what possible ways this appro- 
priation can have taken place without national resvonsibility. A 
usual argument in this direction is that the property Las been made 
by individuals, and therefore belonged originally to thos» who made 
it, and belongs now to those who derive their title from twe original 
makers. 

As to the most important item of property, the land itse:‘, the 
above argument is admitted to be unsound by John Stuart Mill, 
and, I believe, by all political economists now accepted as aut.o- 
rities, I believe it is also admitted that to permit private property 
in land was originally a mistake, and that the only dispute is as to 
the terms upon which we are now entitled to rectify that mistake. 
For it is clear that no man made the land in the only sense in 
which the argument can have any force. Whatever alterations and 
improvements may have been made in the land by any of its 
holders can no more vest the absolute ownership of the land in them 
than the cooking of a stolen leg of mutton can make the thief the 
rightful owner thereof. 

It has been urged that if men did not make the land it is their 
exertions that have made it practically useful. So far as this 
argument is true it applies equally to the cooking of the leg of 
mutton. One answer is that the rightful owner may prefer to 
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cook the mutton for his own benefit rather than be deprived of 
it. An article whose usefulness is only potential may still be 
highly valuable, and its wrongful appropriation unjustifiable. 

I think it is obvious upon consideration that there is no real 
difference in this respect between land and personal property. None 
of the articles of property in this country have really been created 
by any human being. All that man can do to matter is to alter 
it. His alterations may be improvements or the reverse from the 
point of view of human requirements, but they can amount to 
nothing more than adaptations of the material supplied by Nature 
for the use of all men equally. The whole of the property in the 
country represents the land and its products, which were presum- 
ably here in their natural form when our first predecessors settled 
upon the land. In some cases these products have been altered 
greatly, insome cases improved to enormous increase of utility, in 
some cases exchanged for the produce of other countries, but in 
spite of all alterations and exchanges they are essentially the same 
materials. 

It is not at all certain, even if a human being could create a 
useful article, that he would have the right to direct the disposi- 
tion of it after his death. It is curious that with regard to the one 
kind of property which comes nearest to being the creation of man 
we do not allow the right of absolute ownership. Iallude to mar- 
ketable ideas, such as books, poems, or mechanical inventions. In 
these things we only allow their authors the right of disposal for 
® limited number of years, in curious contrast to our dealings with 
the land, the kind of property most obviously not made by man, 
but of which we allow individuals to dispose, in the language of 
deeds of conveyance, “ for ever.” 

The plea of ownership by creation having failed, let us see what 
other possible grounds of justification remain for the present appro- 
priation of property. 

It may perhaps be urged that, although our first predecessors in 
the country were bound to admit the equal rights of one another, 
they could, collectively, dispose of the rights of their successors, 
and that we, their present successors, are bound by their disposi- 
tions. I believe that this argument can be based only on two 
possible grounds, that is, priority of occupancy or ancestry. 

Now priority of occupancy seems to me to give no rights beyond 
the right of prior user. I do not see how it can give the right to 
dispose of property after the first occupant’s death, or after his need 
and power to make use have otherwise ceased. 

A shipwrecked man who finds a plank by which he can keep 
himself afloat may, perhaps, be justified by priority in refusing to 
allow another swimmer to share the plank if it is not big enough 
to support both. If it were big enough he would not be justified. 
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In the same way, if a shipwrecked man found an unoccupied island 
he would not be justified in refusing to allow other shipwrecked 
people, arriving after him, to share the benefits of such island, so 
long as it was large enough to afford the means of life for all. 

Nor would the first-comer be justified in requiring the later 
comers to pay him, in work or otherwise, for the privilege of re- 
maining on the island. 

Nor would the first occupant or occupants be justified in denying 
to their children, born upon the island, their equal right to its 
shelter and provision. Such children would be entitled to partici- 
pate in the benefits of the island for the same reason that the first 
occupants were, namely, because they were brought upon it by 
compulsion, and because they were in equal need. 

Their parents, being responsible for bringing them upon the 
island, would, least of all people in the world, be entitled to dispute 
their rights in it. 

Consequently none of the parents, nor all of them together, would 
have the right to exclude any of their children from the use of the 
island, either in favour of others of their children or of strangers. 

I think that the above illustration disposes both of the plea of 
priority and ancestry as grounds for accepting as binding the dis- 
positions made by our ancestors. 

To use another illustration. Priority of occupancy of land or 
any other gift of Nature confers a similar right to that of prior 
occupancy of a newspaper in a public reading-room, namely, the 
right only to prior user; and subject to a similar liability, namely, 
the liability to make way in due course for the next comer. Sach 
rights, moreover, being limited in extent, according to the necessary 
conditions of use and consideration for other people. For instance, 
one visitor must not monopolise more than one seat or one news- 
paper at a time if his so doing would prevent their use by 
others. 

Ancestry, so far from conferring the right to dispose of the 
rights of one’s descendants, imposes, on the contrary, a special 
obligation to respect those rights. 

I think I have now dealt with every ground on which the pre- 
sent disposition of property can be defended apart from responsibility 
of the nation as such. 

But it may be contended that it has been made by the nation in 
the past, and not by the present nation. 

To this there are two answers: (1) That is only by the exercise 
of the laws of the now existing nation that the ownership of pro- 
property can be maintained ; therefore the present nation is respon- 
sible for its continuance. (2) If the nation to-day accepts as 
binding the disposition of the nation in the past, it must accept also 
the obligations incurred by such dispositions. That is to say,-if it 
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feels bound to maintain in the holders an ownership wrongfully 
conferred upon them in the past, it is also bound by the liability to 
compensate the rightful owners. The rightful owners being all 
citizens of this country, rightfully becoming such, for instance by 
birth, 

Let us now see whether this liability to compensation can be 
disputed on the ground that those to whom it is due have forfeited 
their claim to it. 

I can imagine no ground on which it is likely to be alleged that 
the large number of our disinherited citizens have forfeited their 
claims upon us, except that of their own assent to the present 
arrangement of things, and even such assent could not fairly be 
held binding unless given voluntarily and free from compulsion or 
duress. 

Certainly it cannot be said that they have expressly consented 
to be deprived of their right to livelihood. And how can such 
assent be implied, either from the involuntary act of being born in 
the country, or the fact, almost equally involuntary on their part, of 
living, after their birth, in such manner as we permit them to live, 
and takiog such part in the industrial and political affairs of the 
nation as we allow them to take ? 

Even if consent could be so implied, how could it be held free 
from compulsion and duress ? 

Can Land Nationalisers, Socialists, and other reformers, who have 
protested against our industrial system ever since they have been 
old enough to have any opinion on the subject, be held to have 
assented to it? These questions have only to be stated to show 
their absurdity. 

There seems, then, to be no ground for disputing our liability to 
account to our citizens for the way in which we have disposed of 
their property, and our consequent liability to those of them who 
are without employment to provide them with employment or with 
a living. Probably it will be objected that to do so will be expensive 
and inconvenient. That seems to me to be no answer to the claim. 
The inconvenience suffered by those in want of employment must 
also be considered, and, moreover, it must be remembered that this 
being a just claim upon us, no plea of inconvenience will justify us 
in refusing to discharge it. Such refusal would amount, morally, 
to national bankruptcy. Nothing but absolute inability would excuse 
us from payment of such a debt, and inability cannot be pleaded so 
long as we have any assets; that is, so long as there is a pennyworth 
of taxable property in the country. 

The questions still remain as to the extent of the obligation, and 
how it is to be met. 

As to its extent, that is, what kind of a living we must provide 
for those requiring it, it seems to me that we are bound to furnish 
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every citizen with a fair opportunity to earn an income equal to the 
average of all the incomes of our citizens. Nothing less than this 
will fairly represent the value of his share of the property in the 
country. Certainly the bare maintenance, coupled with imprison- 
ment and humiliation, offered by the workhouse, is not an adequate 
discharge of our obligation.. 

Then as to the means by which the obligation is to be met: it 
must, of course, be by taxation. And I think it follows from what 
I have already said as to the rights of property, and also from the 
following reasons, that those who receive property by inheritance, 
or otherwise without earning it, have no cause to grumble if they 
are made to bear the brunt of such taxation. For it is they who 
are chiefly profiting by the very wrong which is the cause of the 
evil to be remedied. Moreover, the liability to taxation is, and has 
always been, one of the conditions upon which private property in 
this country has been allowed. And, moreover, to tax inherited 
property affects the rights only of the dead, who are past injury, 
and, it may fairly be argued, have no further rights in earthly 
matters. Those who take by inheritance take not by right but by 
favour, either of the dead or of the nation. They have no ground 
of complaint, therefore, against any conditions that may be attached 
to their inheritance. 

It may be argued that taxation for such a purpose is not permis- 
sible, as it amounts to dispossessing, in part at least, those whose 
rights we have so long acknowledged. One answer is that, however 
we may be bound by our creation and long sanction of the rights 
of private property, to continue to respect those rights, we are still 
more strongly bound to make restitution to those of whose rights 
private property is an infringement ? He who has robbed Peter in 
order to make a gift to Paul, may owe it to Paul to uphold the gift 
as far as legitimately possible, but he owes astill more binding duty 
to Peter to make full restitution to him. 

My conclusions, then, are as follows: 

That the cause of the problem of the unemployed is that we have 
deprived the majority of our citizens of the means of livelihood, by 
appropriating the wealth of the country to a minority. 

That, therefore, we owe it to all who are unable to find employ- 
ment, to find employment for them, or in default to provide them 
with maintenance. 

That the necessary means should be provided by taxation, and 
that the property most properly available for this purpose is inherited 
and other unearned property. 


N. B. 

















WATTS AND WHISTLER. 


THEIR ANTITHESES AND ANALOGIES. 


Ir there still existed any doubt whether modern art was worth 
considering beside the great artistic achievements of the past, 
beside men like Raphael, Michel Angelo, Rembrandt, or Velasquez, 
for instance, this doubt need, I think, no longer trouble us since 
the important display of modern works of art which have been 
brought together in London during the first three winter months 
of this year. 

Surveying, from a general point of view only, the various 
sculptures, paintings, and drawings, the numerous engravings, 
etchings, and lithographs whieh have poured into the English 
metropolis from all parts of the world, we cannot but be strongly 
impressed by the fact that the nineteenth century will be remem- 
bered by coming generations as one which opened a new era of 
art; of an art, moreover, which possesses the necessary vital 
elements of further development, and which is approaching its 
apogee in & nearer future than has, perhaps, been hitherto 
anticipated. 

On February 2 the Royal Academy inaugurated an exhibition 
of the works of that truly great painter and sculptor, George 
Frederick Watts, whose active life covers so large a portion of the 
last century. Almost simultaneously the New Gallery, after closing 
an exhibition of portraits by the late Franz von Lenbach, reopened 
with such works as La Main de Dieu of Rodin; The Summer Girl of 
Blanche; The Polymnia of John Lavery ; works by Cottet, Lucien 
Simon, Strang, Sauter, Fritz Thaulow, Austen Brown, Shannon, 
and that remarkable Sphinx-like group of dusky marble by 
Glicenstein. 

Yet another exhibition of noteworthy paintings and drawings 
was brought together by the New English Art Club at the Egyptian 
Hall ; whilst at the Grafton Galleries were to be seen renowned 
French Impressionists, such as Boudin, Claude Monet, Manet, 
Pissaro, Renoir, Sisley, Cezanne, Morisot, and the powerful, if not 
always attractive, Degas. To crown all, at the New Gallery we 
have, finally, had a Whistler Exhibition, which brought before us 
almost the complete life-work of this fascinating master. By a 
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happy coincidences this exhibition was for several weeks contem- 
poraneous with that of Watts at the Royal Academy, thus offering 
a golden opportunity for a close comparison between two of the 
greatest artists of the nineteenth century —artists so widely 
divergent in their aims, yet akin to each other in their highest 
achievements. 

Whistler was rightly denominated the great cosmopolitan. Born in 
America, bred in Russia, he received his artistic education in Paris. 
Subsequently he came to England, was housed in Chelsea, and ended 
by loving the Thames better than the Seine. His art, French in the 
first place, often spiced with Japanese subtlety, and sometimes even 
pervaded with an element of Velasquez, is not without English influ- 
ence. ‘“ Art for art’ssake ” was Whistler’s well-known war-cry ; his 
avowed mission to recall to the public the existence of craftsmanship. 

Watts, the solitary worker, on the other hand, according to 
his own words, aimed at ‘‘ the utmost for the highest.” A 
philosopher and a thinker, he tried to demonstrate that it is in the 
power of paint to stir in man something more sublime than a 
simple sensuous appreciation, He was, moreover, a great patriot ; 
and while still a youth, inspired by the Elgin marbles, he resolved 
to create for England an heroic art such as Phidias—whon, self- 
taught as he was, he looked upon as his only master—had created 
for Greece. 

La Sizeranne, the well-known French art critic, not without a 
tinge of sarcasm, compared this avowed purpose of the English 
artist, deeming it unattainable, to Lord Cardigan’s charge at Bala- 
clava. Nevertheless, he modified this judgment on seeing some of 
Watts’ attempts. And here we are reminded of Hope, Love and 
Life, Love and Death, and the great Trilogy of Eve, which wrought 
this change in the incredulous critic. Belonging tothis same series, 
and not less striking, is that wonderful, perhaps less generally 
known, Denunciation of Adam and Eve, where the artist, breaking 
with tradition, represents Adam not accusing Eve, but, with out- 
stretched hands, tenderly sheltering her crushed and trembling 
form from the wrath of the Almighty, who towers above them ’mid 
hosts of angels over the Tree of Life. 

We may boldly assert that these are pictures such as Whistler 
neither could nor would have painted. His temperament inclined 
to realism rather than symbolism in art. Nevertheless there is 
something in these symbolical paintings by Watts which, even if it 
does not appeal to all artists and critics, yet strongly moves 
humanity at large. Without dogmatic intention they may be 
likened to great epics; prophetic, impressive and full of a deep 
under-current of feeling. 

If we look for a parallel in Whistler's art our thoughts turn 
involuntarily to his so-called ‘“‘ Nocturnes.” These are of the 
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essence of Ais art, and captivate our senses with a mysterious 
vagueness that tells upon us like music; and if we would wish to 
give that music a name we are reminded of Chopin. 

The comparison between the two artists in regard to their por- 
traiture, with perhaps a few affinities, offers still greater contrasts. 
Watts liked to designate his portraits as ‘the wiodows of the 
soul,” for it was the inner life of his model chiefly that 
fascinated him, so that he endeavours to bring it out on his 
canvas. 

Whistler’s problems are far more concrete. In his Miss Cicely 
Alexander, for instance, he distinctly, and even perhaps purposely, 
accentuates—by certain lines round the perverse little mouth—the 
weariness felt by a young girl at having to give so many sittings to 
the artist. This isa mood that Watts would certainly have avoided. 
Again, most of Whistler’s figures reposing on couches and chairs; 
his numerous drawings of reading or sleeping girl models; the two 
young ladies in Zhe Artist’s Studio (of which there are two ver~ 
sions), one of whom is in Japanese attire, whilst the other reclines 
on a settee: all look so charming and content that their serene 
countenances certainly do not in the least betray the struggles of 
an inward life. The great attraction in this latter composition is, 
however, Whistler himself, easel in hand, gazing somewhat defiantly 
at the spectator. His Japanese predilections are here peculiarly 
emphasised by the admirable subtlety and delicacy of technique and 
style. Nevertheless in some of his portraits, Whistler, besides his 
own intellectual naturalism and, as it were, in spite of himself, in- 
troduces those mysterious reflections of the soul which we are 
accustomed nearly always to find in Watts. 

I refer to the portrait of his own venerable mother and to that 
of Thomas Carlyle. These works undeniably show that much more 
would have been within his reach than he cared to attempt. The 
Artist's Mother, a refined old lady in black, with white lace covering 
her neck and hands, and a neat cap upon her silvery hair, in her 
dignified pose, and wearing an intense and tender expression on her 
pensive countenance, strongly impresses us as being one of those 
rare women who know how to rear great sons. In execution and 
technique this chef d’euvre stands almost unrivalled in modern art. 
Again, the portrait of Carlyle, with the humorous touch of the pro- 
jecting coat—no doubt very characteristic of that ever-absorbed 
writer—clearly also bears the revelation of intellect on the thinker’s 
brow. Whistler in those two portraits, but by a different procedure 
if we may say so, has reached what Watts never ceased to aim at: 
‘the utmost for the highest.” 

The portraits of Joachim and Sarasate form an interesting 
comparison between the two painters. Whilst Whistler depicts the 
Spanish virtuoso, violin in hand, apparently in the moment of his 
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triumph, Watts brings before us the still youthful Joachim enveloped 
in a subdued light and with that far-off expression which suggests 
the idea that, in colitude from the strings of his violin, he is luring 
divine music. 

Ruskin is said to have recorded his belief ‘‘ that Watts’ portraits 
are not realistic enough to last.” As is the case with most 
sweeping assertions, the truth lies midway ; for although it cannot 
be denied that many of Watts’ are lacking in realistic qualities 
they still bear sufficient resemblance to be a true effigy ; and since 
by their idealistic conception they are not so much influenced by 
age and time, they seem peculiarly adapted to be handed down to 
posterity. His method at the time was certainly greatly appre- 
ciated, for the popularity which he enjoyed as a portrait painter 
from the outset of his career—when he chiefly devoted himself to 
portraiture—secured him more than one patron-friend, including no 
less a personage than Lord Holland. The fact that he and his noble 
spouse were amongst the first to recognise and cherish the genius 
of the young artist will doubtless in the future figure as no small 
honour in the records of this ancient house. It was, as is well 
known, through the generosity of Lord Holland, as whose guest he 
remained in Florence for four years, that the young self-taught 
painter was enabled to pursue his artistic studies in Italy unre- 
strained by time or care. 

The art-centre wherein Whistler studied was almost exclusively 
Paris, and he subsequently belonged to a milieu where Boudin, 
Manet and Claude Monet reigned supreme. He was thus 
from the very start and in the truest sense of the word a 
disciple of Modern Art. Not so Watts, who dwelt on bygone art tradi- 
tions with lingering admiration ; now inspired by the Elgin Marbles ; 
then again by works of Giorgione, Titian and Paolo Veronese, or 
even, as his earlier portraits show, by Sir Thomas Lawrence and 
Rossetti. Owing to his high and almost unattainable aims, Watts 
‘only reached his goal—wherein he asserts himself as a master of the 
grand style—when he had arrived at middle age. Whistler, on 
the contrary, attained his object much earlier in life. He fought 
for his own craftsmanship only, and made a point of declaring 
himself the enemy of anecdotalism in art. His arrows, however, 
were not aimed at his great contemporary, but rather at the over- 
doses of sentimentalism so strongly prevailing in art-circles in 
England during the sixties. His famous creations of Night 
which at the time excited so much adverse criticism, and especially 
by no less an authority than Ruskin, may be said to have been 
first originated with the object of purposely provoking those critics 
who failed to appreciate and to understand him. Whistler shared 
with Turner a passion for the Thames, and we may go a step 
farther and suggest that the influence of English art on Whistler 
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can in the first place be traced through the medium of Turner. 
It therefore appears somewhat incongruous that Ruskin, who justly 
prided himself upon having first discovered Turner, failed to under- 
stand an art so undeniably akin, Whistler’s Nocturne in Blue and 
Silver, with that grand sweep of the old Battersea Bridge, and the 
play of rising and falling rockets, illuminating a dark but not 
starless night—one of the artist’s finest creations—plainly recalls in 
its subdued colouring, interrupted by flashes of light, Turner’s Death 
of Wilkie in the National Gallery. 

In many of Whistler’s drawings and etchings which represent 
views on the Embankment and the Thames, we may trace the 
delight the artist took in the active life of the City of London, and 
the words “Oh for the time and the place and the Great one 
altogether,” referring to that vast metropolis, were perhaps never 
better rendered with the brush than by this great apostle of paint. 

Watts, on the contrary, preferred to show us glades of woods with 
lofty trees or far-off and imaginary regions. Observe, for instance, 
The Carrara Mountains, Fiesole, Mount Ararat, The Deluge, in 
which above a broad and boundless surface of stormy waters the 
‘* dove that findeth no rest” is swiftly taking her homeward flight, or 
Dawn personified by a slender female figure in wind-blown 
garments standing on a rock projecting from a foaming sea and 
eagerly watching the rising sun. 

Unfortunately, space will not allow the further pursuit of a 
subject which seems as inexhaustible as it is fascinating. In 
summing up, I would, however, wish still to lay particular stress 
on the main analogy which among so many diverging qualities 
existed between the two artists. I refer to the analogy of their 
artistic mission. Both were main factors in the nineteenth-century 
art movements. Watts as an idealist not devoid of realistic ten- 
dencies, Whistler as a realist who sometimes when he chose could 
idealise reality. And they both succeeded, as is the true function 
of men of genius, ‘“‘ to prepare the way for new art tendencies by 
giving adequate and definite expression to those of their own time.” 


LovisE M. RIcHrer. 





BACON, SHAKESPEARE, HARVEY, AND 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE CIRCU- 
LATION OF THE BLOOD. 


? 


To the close of an erudite article on “ Lawyers and Shakespeare,’ 
which appeared in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW of February 1903, 
Mr. G. G. Greenwood appended a postscript, pointing ont an error 
of my perpetration—in citing a passage from the great dramatist. 
“ For this relief, much thanks!” This postscript I did not read till 
after the writer had paid me the consecutive compliment of again 
calling my attention to the misquotation in a special article 
(WeEsTMINSTER Review, May 1903)—following a repetition of the 
error. I must also mention that, as the passage was taken from a 
document of universal distribution, I paid no attention to its cor- 
rection. I believe that, in either instance, 1 had not read the quoted 
verses through—either in proof, or after publication. I must also 
confess that I have never paid much attention to the rules of prosody; 
and an attack of influenza at that date had lent its aid towards the 
destruction of any little “‘ metrical sense” I may have ever possessed. 

Having at length had my attention directed to the lapse in ques- 
tion, I confess to having felt some surprise; not because I had not 
noticed it before, but because Mr. Greenwood, after calling attention 
to it, has made the mistake of attempting to base an argument on 
the corrected text. He has, indeed, anticipated the reply which the 
average intelligent (lay) reader would probably make to his attempt 
to point the moral of the phrase “rivers of your blood,” and my 
careless substitution of “veins”: “ But Dr. Knott may say that the 
correction does not affect his argument, which is that this passage 
indicated a ‘ distribution of pabulum by the circulating fluid to the 
various tissues of the body, distinctly foreshadowing what is known 
at the present day.’” But the non-medical reader will have missed 
the point which was lost in my misprinted quotation—which Mr. 
Greenwood was good enough to correct, very evidently without being 
able to appreciate its true value, as I hope to show him. 

Mr. Greenwood states—obviously with a full appreciation of the 
value of the possession of an overwhelming item of evidence—that 
‘‘the speech of Menenius Agrippa is merely an amplification of 
what the author of the play had read in North’s Plutarch.” I find 
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@ difficulty in following Mr. Greenwood’s reasoning. Of course, the 
production of the quotation which follows proves that Mr. Green- 
wood had consulted North’s Plutarch—or some commentator who 
had already discussed this passage. But it also proves that the 
innocence of Mr. Greenwood in the domain of elementary physiology 
is fully as immaculate as that of the present writer in the science 
of prosody, and that is saying as much as need well be said in way 
of illustration. To the professional reader, the quotation given 
from the famous Greek biographer gives no more definite notion of 
the consecutive processes of digestion, absorption, circulation, and 
assimilation, than what I have often heard expressed (in language 
far more witty) by the illiterate West-of-Ireland peasant, when dis- — 
cussing the paramount importance of providing an annual potato 
crop for the subsistence of his physical frame. But every skilled 
physiologist sees at a glance that the writer of the passage of 
Coriolanus, (mis)quoted by me, possessed an approximately accurate 
knowledge of the essential features of all these four stages in the 
processes of nutrition and repair of the human body. It appears 
somewhat strange that so erudite a critic as Mr. Greenwood appears 
to be should remain quite unconscious of the significance of the 
fact that Plutarch neither mentions “rivers of blood,” or even blood 
itselfi—a definite allusion to which would be absolutely requisite to 
furnish even the shadow of a foundation for the “expansion” theory 
which Mr. Greenwood advances with such unquestioning confidence. 
It surely did not require the intelligence of a Plutarch to divine 
that the aliment taken into the stomach furnished nutriment to the 
tissues of the body! But, of even a dreamy knowledge of the 
lines along which the items of this nutriment proceeded to their 
respective destinations, the passage quoted by Mr. Greenwood dis- 
plays not the slightest trace! And, in this connection, I cannot 
refrain from alluding to the easy confidence with which all “ well- 
educated” writers (and talkers) of the present day are prone to 
ventilate their views on matters medical. A feeling of delicacy, or 
of mysterious awe, usually inhibits secular criticism of the dogmas 
of theology; ® vague fear of the practical results of theoretical 
blunders confines all technical discussion of the profounder problems 
of Jaw to the ranks of its qualified practitioners; but—in the 
case of medicine !—why, every intelligent newspaper reader is 
always prepared to offer the most confident opinions upon nearly 
every general question that arises, Yet there is no department of 
human knowledge in which there are so many hard facts to be 
mastered; an absolutely accurate familiarity with which is as neces- 
sary to the formation of a reliable opinion, in any of its various 
sections, as is a knowledge of all the foregoing propositions quoted 
in the demonstration of one of Euclid’s theorems for a due compre- 
hension of the validity of the proof. This special feature of 
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twentieth-century existence seems to be especially characteristic of 
the free-born and out-spoken Anglo-Saxon, who is continuously 
conscious of the fact that he is a countryman of Shakespeare, and 
Bacon, and Harvey, and Newton, and Darwin; and who—reads the 
Encyclopedia Britannica ! 

As Mr. Greenwood has undertaken to enlighten me—and all 
other readers of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, on the history of the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood—by information derived 
from the pure and infallible fountain of the Hncyclopedia Britan- 
nica—it has occurred to me that a bird’s-eye glance at the same 
subject might be of some interest to the general reader, as seen 
from the standpoint of a medical man whose up-to-date knowledge 
of the various departments of the theory and practice of his pro- 
fession will bear testing, and who has plunged more deeply than 
most of his brethren into the unexplored—or (now mostly) forgotten 
—labyrinth, from the tortuous mazes of which the enlightenment 
of twentieth-century science has been slowly and painfully evolved. 
To be told that Shakespeare was not the discoverer of the best 
beauties of the English language; that Bacon was not the dis- 
coverer of the “inductive philosophy”; that Harvey was not the 
discoverer of the ‘‘circulation of the blood”; that Newton was 
not the discoverer of the theory of “gravitation”; and that 
Darwin was not the discoverer of the evolutionary “Originof Species”; 
such enunciations pretty surely fall with startling effect on the 
average Anglo-Saxon ear—and with specially disagreeable emphasis, 
I should say, in the case of the hearer who is habitually accus- 
tomed to consult the pages of the great national Zncyclopedia ; and 
who implicitly believes, and confidently quotes, whatever he finds 
stated therein. Yet the absolute truth of these various enunciations 
can, in each case, be completely and convincingly sustained. 

Following his announcement of the “amplification” theory, Mr. 
Greenwood asks, with easy confidence, ‘‘ And how was the belly 
supposed to send it?” And the answer is supplied in a tone of 
progressive self-satisfaction : “obviously” [italics mine] “ by the rivers 
of the blood.” Now this reply obliges me to point out, however 
reluctantly, to Mr. Greenwood, that—granting, of course, his perfect 
candour in making such statement—the latter sentence, short as it 
is, conclusively proves that his intellect has not received either the 
logical training or the scientific endowment, of which both are 
absolutely requisite for the formation of a reliable opinion on such 
a question—or rather group of questions—as that which he has 
volunteered to discuss. The use of the word “obviously” begs the 
question ; there is no indication of the existence of “ rivers of the 
blood” in the passage quoted from Plutarch; nor is there the 
faintest intimation in the text that the latter was aware that the 
ingested pabulum necessarily became a portion of the flowing blood, 
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before reaching its allotted destination in the living tissues which 
it helped to repair. So much for Plutarch, and for Mr. Greenwood’s 
“ amplification” hypothesis ! 

Mr. Greenwood then proceeds to observe: “ Dr. Knott will surely 
not contend that it was not known to the ancients that there was a 
circulation of the blood—that the blood flowed, and that the veins 
acted as canals for the ‘distribution of the pabulum.’” Now it is 
in the dictation of such apparently clear statements, in popular 
style, on a special subject, that the ‘learned ” critic of the present 
day is so very likely to display, to the trained optical organs of the 
professional reader, his utter incapacity for discussion of the special 
subject of debate for the decision of which he has undertaken to 
constitute himself both judge and jury. Also, his consequent in- 
competence to form an opinion thereon ; er to estimate the relative 
values of the opinions of others. I do not propose to wait to discuss 
such puerile remarks as, ‘‘ known to the ancients that there was 
a circulation of the blood”; if the ancients knew that there was 
“@ circulation,” there would have been no farther discovery left for 
the moderns to make in this direction ; and “that the blood flowed 
.. + &.” Mr, Greenwood may be well assured that it did not 
remain for Homer, or Plato, or Aristotle, or the medical contempo- 
raries of Linacre, to discover that ‘‘ the blood flows,” and ‘is not 
stagnant in the human body.” The earliest primitive hunters who 
lived upon what they killed—long before the invention of the oldest 
alphabet—knew this fact as well as did the inspired augur or the 
village barber of subsequent centuries. 

The great gap in the knowledge of the general circulation of the 
blood, which does not appear to have been successfully bridged over by 
any of the ancient investigators, undoubtedly was the direction of the 
current in the veins. It is hopeless to attempt in the present day 
to decide whether the terms—often rather vaguely applied—to the 
veins and arteries, really connoted the definitely distinctive entities 
which they do in the present day. The general impression, how- 
ever, is, that the ante-Christian physiologists laboured under the 
same mistake that Mr. Greenwood does in the twentieth century, in 
believing that the ‘veins acted as canals for the ‘distribution 
of pabulum’” ;—which every intelligent medical student of six 
months’ standing in the present day knows is not the case. Of the 
pulmonary circulation, everything we know of their attainments 
goes to show that the ancient physicians knew absolutely nothing. 
And it is on these two heads only, the direction of the current in the 
veins, and the existence of a special ‘‘ pulmonary” circulation of the 
vital fluid, that the “circulatory” ideas of Harvey display an un- 
mistakeable advance on those of Hippocrates. It cannot fail to 
interest the inquiring reader to indicate the principal landmarks 
VoL. 164.—No. 1. D 
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which have been established in the gradual attainment of our present 
knowledge. 

The fact that Solomon, the great and wise King of Israel, possessed 
a competent knowledge of all the details of both animal and 
vegetable life, necessarily included a familiarity with that which 
forms the subject of the present discussion. Accordingly, as the 
date of the popularisation of the knowledge of the circulation of the 
blood was also one in which the literal infallibility of the Biblical 
text was most ardently defended, it is no matter for surprise that 
several of the Continental critics of Harvey’s “ discovery ” vigorously 
defended the thesis that the latter had found out nothing that the 
inspired Jewish monarch had not known before him. Almeloveen, 
Bontekoe, Braunius, Hottingerus, Scheuchzer, Witsius, and other 
learned authors of that period which succeeded the publication of 
Harvey’s De Motu Cordis (in 1628), all rushed into the breach for 
the defence of the posthumous scientific reputation of Israel’s most 
accomplished monarch. Some affirmed that he had written fully 
and lucidly on the subject, but that his physiological publications 
had perished ; others doubted whether he had really discussed this 
item of his universal knowledge in writing, and offered justifying 
excuses for his negligence. 

Curiously enough, the first of the above-mentioned writers also 
offered (in 1684) an excuse for the comparative negligence of the 
great “Father of Medicine” in not furnishing a more explicit 
description of the circulation with which he was surely familiar. 
His apology for Hippocrates is a very plausible one—that, having so 
many practical subjects to discuss, he would not waste time and 
energy in describing in detail what was already well known. We 
know, indeed, that writers on medical and surgical subjects in the 
present day do not include in their works a description of the 
circulation. One of the most learned editors of Hippocrates, and 
one of the most accomplished bibliographers that our profession has 
ever produced, was J. Antonides van der Linden; and he uncom- 
promisingly upheld the view that Hippocrates was perfectly familiar 
with the course of the circulating blood. Indeed, it is very difficult 
to reconcile the presence of such a passage as the following with 
any other opinion (van der Linden’s version; Leidew, 1659): “ Venz 
per corpus diffuse, spiritam et fluxum, ac motum exhibent, ab una 
multe germinantes, atque hec una unde oriatur; et ubi desinat, non 
scio; circulo enim facto, principium non invenitur.” Another passage 
conclusively proves his knowledge of the origin of the arteries from 
the heart, and his conception of the action of the latter as the 
mainspring for the movements of the contained fluid. ‘‘ Radicatio 
arteriarum cor: ex his aberrant in omnia sanguis, et spiritus, et 
calor per bec meat.” These passages also demonstrate the fact 
that it was not left for Galen to discover that the arteries were 
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not “merely air-pipes,” as has been ignorantly stated by shallow 
historians of medical progress. 

The view of Aristotle is stated with a fair degree of accuracy in 
the quotation furnished by Mr. Greenwood from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Its weak point lies in the probably equivocal use of 
the terms veins and arteries. In the quotation referred to, the 
blood, after being carried to the heart, is represented as being 
“sent by it through the veins over the body.” ‘This statement is, 
of course, the reverse of physical truth. But if, as is (almost de- 
monstrably) the case, the grand old Stagirite used the term “veins” 
for “ arteries,” his knowledge of the circulation was unquestionable. 
Indeed, as he applied the term vein (¢A¢B¢) to the main arterial trunk; 
to which he was the first to give the name of aorta, by which it is now 
known to anatomists, there is no doubt that he indulged in a careless 
transposition of terms, which leaves the precise degree of his know- 
ledge of the circulation a debateable quantity. The following passage 
nevertheless displays as much familiarity with the subject as even 
a physiologist of the present day could well include in the same 
number of words. “Nam 6 lateribus venw magne et arteriz, 
exiles venze utrinque derivantur, per obliquum scilicet, et ven 
cuilibet arteria sua est adjuncta. ‘Quod autem vens, et arteriz inter 
se committantur, sensu quoque ipso manifestum est” (De Partibus 
Animalium, lib, iii.). This surmise regarding the variable use of 
the term “ vein” is rendered still more probable by the fact that 
Aristotle’s former tutor, Plato, in a well-known passage of the 
Timaeus, refers to the heart as the origin of the veins: ‘Cor verd 
venarum originem, fontemque sanguinis per omne corpus impetu 
quodam manantis.” The term impetus was surely never applied to 
the slow movement of the blood in the veins—as this name is em- 
ployed by the modern anatomist. 

Lest there should be any misunderstanding on the part of the 
general reader, I will just mention that the heart consists of two 
parts, which are, structurally and functionally, separate: right and 
left. Each of these includes an auricle and a ventricle. The former 
collects the blood from the veins, and passes it on into the latter ; by 
whose stronger walls it is pumped into the arteries. The latter vessels 
divide and sub-divide, like the branches of a tree, till the microscopic 
capillaries are formed. The thin walls of the latter permit leakage ; 
and it is thus that the tissues are supplied with the requisite nutri- 
ment. The process of division is then reversed: the vessels unite 
and reunite, forming the veins, which carry the blood back to the 
heart. The right heart receives the blood thus returned from all 
parts of the body, and passes it through the lungs, where the thin- 
walled capillaries permit the escape of gaseous impurities, and the 
absorption of oxygen from the inspired air. It is then received by 
the /¢ft heart, which again distributes it all over the body. The 
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function of the left heart is known as the general (systemic) circula- 
tion: that of the right as the pulmonary. It will thus be seen that 
arteries divide like the branching of a tree, while veins converge 
like the tributaries of a river. Accordingly, the latter are, in precise 
metaphorical language, the rivers of the blood. And accordingly, 
too, if Shakespeare had used the (then equivocal) term veins, as I 
(mis)represented him, he would have displayed an “approximate 
conception ” of the knowledge of the present day on the subject. 
But— if his application of the word rivers can be received with 
exactness, he knew that the central motive power of the circulation 
propelled the blood, in a definite direction, through the veins (the true 
rivers), properly so-called; and his knowledge of the general circula- 
tion of the blood was complete—there was nothing left for Harvey's 
discovery to teach him on that head. So much for Mr. Greenwood’s 
critical estimate of the value of a misquotation ! 

After the immortal Stagirite had been gathered to his fathers, 
his anatomical mantle descended on Erasistratus and Herophilas, 
who, in the Alexandrian School of Medicine, under the patronage 
of the Ptolemies, investigated the structure and functions of the 
human frame with, probably, unprecedented energy. We are told 
that those scientific pioneers “taught that, while the veins carried 
blood from the heart to the members, the arteries carried a subtle 
kind of air or spirit.” The latter clause I, for one, must decline to 
believe. The records of their opinions which have been transmitted 
to us are neither first-hand nor clearly defined ; and we cannot now 
estimate what degree of adulteration they may have received in the 
editorial process. But it is well known that the indulgent 
patronage of the Ptolemies placed the living bodies of the very 
numerous criminals of their misgoverned dominions at the disposal 
of those anatomical enthusiasts; and, as the scientific scandal- 
mongers of the period credited Herophilus—and, I fear, with far 
too close an approximation to actual facts—with having vivisected no 
less than six hundred human beings in the course of a single year, 
I have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that he could not 
have remained ignorant of the fact that the arteries, during life, 
were filled with blood, and not with spirit. 

Joun Knott, M.D. 


(To be continued.) 




















GIOSUE CARDUCCI. 
A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


ITALIAN modern literature has no greater representative than Giosue 
Carducci, a true-born poet of lofty ideals, to which he gave such a 
sublime form as to make him classic in his own times. Occasionally 
he was very much discussed, not for his literary merits—which 
were universally admitted as being unsurpassable—but owing to a 
fanciful interpretation given to his political writings, now by one 
political party, then by another. But of this we shall have some- 
thing more to say in the second part of this article, as we desire to 
give first of all an outline of Carducci’s life and character. 

Giosue Carducci is now seventy years old, having been born 
on July 27, 1835, at Castello, néar by Pietrasanta, a small Tuscan 
country place. His father was a doctor, and for the time being 
held a municipal appointment there. Both his parents were of 
Florentine extraction, the Carduccis being a well-known and 
illustrious family of Florence. 

Only a few months ago an Italian paper, commenting upon the 
fact that the town of Volterra had given the name of Carducci to 
one of its new streets, explained this by making out that Carducci’s 
mother had been born there. That was more than the poet would 
allow to be said about his beloved mother, and he wired at once, 
stating, “My mother was born in Florence.” Of this Florentine 
origin he was very proud, and justly so considering how the name 
of Florence has been for ages associated with Italian literature. 
In Tuscany he was born and brought up, and his inner self and 
manly character was formed in Tuscany, and especially in the 
Maremme. When he was but three years old his father removed 
from Pietrasanta to Bolgheri, in the province of Pisa, an ancient 
possession of the historical family of the Counts of the Gherardesca. 
There our future poet lived until he was fourteen, assimilating 
much of the weird and almost wild nature of those inhabitants, who 
are in great numbers charcoal burners, hunters and herdsmen. 
These eleven years passed in the Maremme have left an indelible 
mark on the character of our poet, and much of his life and thoughts 
can be easily explained thereby. 

Carducci’s father was a Liberal, when to be such in Italy was 
perilous. He took some part in the Liberal revolutionary move- 
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ment of 1848; and after the Austrian bayonets restored, for a very 
short time, the Grand Duke on the Tuscan throne, he had to give 
up his municipal appointment at Bolgheri, and went with his wife 
and three children to live in Florenve. He placed his children in 
the schools of the “ Fathers” Scolopi. This might seem to be an 
incongruity, yet not a few Italian patriots sent their children to 
study there; and, what is more marvellous, in these schools, held and 
conducted as they were by reactionaries, a great number of true 
Italian patriots, of liberal and democratic tendencies, have been 
educated. The only explanation one can find for this is, that there, 
and there only, was the study of the classics thoroughly taught ; 
and this study was the best one could desire to enlarge the mind of 
the “alunni” to the higher conception of Italy’s future mission. 
Carducci made a great impression on the “ fathers,” and left with 
them a kind remembrance of himself. 

Carducci at this time taught his younger brothers much Latin and 
Italian from the works of Manzoni. 

In 1852 Carducci ended his school days, and reached his father at 
Celle, where he was then again exercising his medical profession. 
There he continued his literary studies, and, having shown a great 
vocation for teaching, was sent to a higher grade school at Pisa, 
where future teachers were trained. There he soon won the admira- 
tion of the professors and of his schoolfellows. Before he was 
twenty he had graduated, and was but twenty-one when, with a 
splendid essay ‘“‘ On the Provengal Influence on the Lyric Literature 
of the XIII Century,” he won his diploma of professor. 

Soon afterwards he was appointed professor at the Ginnasio of 
San Miniato, where, however, he did not remain more than a year. 
The political and ecclesiastical authorities of St. Miniato did not 
relish the idea of having amongst their teachers a person whom 
they could accuse of “ liberalism,” and even of “‘ hereticism.” In 
fact, when he applied for a “ chair” in the Ginnasio of Arezzo, this 
was the character they gave him, and, of course, his application was 
rejected. Whilst at San Miniato he composed and published a 
volume of verses, comprising twenty-five sonnets and twelve poems. 
This publication caused at Florence a lively discussion, carried out 
with much passion and little discrimination by both admirers and 
detractors of the new poet of Italy. 

His financial means were very scanty at this time, and barely 
sufficed to make both ends meet. His abode was a single bed- 
room ; his time was spent in work and studies; his only pastime 
was meeting some congenial friends, with whom classic authors 
were read and discussed. 

The well-known Florentine publisher, Gaspare Barbera, was then 
at the outset of his prosperous career, and having decided to pub- 
lish a small diamond collection of classic works, entrusted to Car- 
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ducci the writing of the prefaces and notes for the same. The 
remuneration which he received for this work was then his only 
means of livelihood. About this time he lost his father. Carducci 
throughout his life has shown a great love for all the members of 
his family. From his early days he was more than a brother to his 
younger brothers, and wher his father died he brought his mother 
and brothers to Florence, changing his single bed-room for a few 
rooms in the attics of a large house. There he proceeded with his 
work and study. He chose his wife from amongst the people, 
marrying in 1859 the daughter of a man of very liberal ideas whom 
he had known while he was at school, and he took his bride to the 
upper storey of Via Borgognissanti to share that modest abode with 
the rest of the family. 

He went on writing for Barbera, and occasionally he sent some 
contributions to a literary sheet called J/ Poliziano. 

In 1860, the National Government having been established in 
Florence, Carducci was offered a “ chair” in the Lyceum of Pistoja. 
He did not stay there long, he missed Florence and its libraries very 
much, and accordingly he applied to Signor Terenzio Mamiani, then 
Minister of the Educational Department, for a “chair” in Florence. 
Mamiani answered by offering him a “ chair” at the University of 
Bologna, which Carducci accepted and held until January last, that 
is to say for about thirty-five years. 

Carducci started his professorship at Bologna in January 1861. 
Very few students were then studying literature at that University ; 
Carducci, however, soon made himself known, and, as the years 
rolled by, the number of students of literature at “ Alma Mater” 
greatly increased. 

At Bologna Carducci continued his very unassuming life, his 
literary work for Barbera, and his evening literary meetings—this 
time with other professors of the same University, who were wont 
to meet in the house of Professor Rocchi, a great Latin scholar—to 
read and discuss Italian and Latin poetical works. 

Carducci always was, and especially so at this period of his life, 
a very hard worker. He used to write out all his lessons in full 
before delivering them, and for many years he produced in great 
numbers Odes, Poems and literary Essays. 

Up to 1866 he lived quite outside the political world, which 
seemed to have no interest whatever for him ; but the events of that 
year had somewhat aggrieved him, and he identified himself with a 
patriotic committee formed for assisting Garibaldi in his march to 
Rome, which ended in the defeat of Garibaldi at Mentana. On this 
occasion Carducci wrote several strophes which were anything but 
flattering to the authorities ; and the Ministry, to punish him for his 
bold sayings and sweeping condemnation, transferred him from the 
literary “chair” at Bologna to the Latin “ chair” of Naples. 
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Carducci refused to move from Bologna, because even the 
Ministry had no right to transfer him to another seat of 
learning. 

Carducci, who knew this fully well, forcibly attacked the Ministry, 
with the result that he was suspended from teaching, and was charged 
with having committed acts of rebellion. 

Carducci looked upon this thunderstorm with philosophical calm, 
and whilst waiting for better things from Florence—where the seat 
of the Italian Government then was—which were not long in 
coming, he prepared a new edition of his works, in a volume called 
Levia Gravia, in which he collected all his poetical productions, ex- 
cluding, however, therefrom the political ones, The latter, which 
have appeared here and there, in Journals and Reviews, were collected 
together later on in a volume published by Barbera in 1871. 

The year 1870—most eventful for Italy—was for Carducci a 
year of great domestic sorrows. In that year he lost both his 
mother and his only son, then three years old; the joy of his life 
and the hope of his future. He gave peace to his troubled mind 
and afflicted soul in working out some of his best poetical compo- 
sitions, amongst them “ Idillio Maremmano,” ‘‘Og the Field of 
Marengo,” and “The Ox,” which he published in a volume called 
Nuove Poesie. He included in it also a translation from Heine and 
Platen. 

In 1872, as he was finishing this last-mentioned work, his youngest 
daughter was born, whom he christened “ Liberty.” 

In 1870 the publisher Zanicchelli transferred his printing-office 
and book-store from Modena to Bologna, on a place near by where, 
in the eighteenth century, there was the library of Lelio Della Volpe, 
the meeting-place of literary men and students. Signor Zanicchelli’s 
place soon became the rendezvous of the intellectuals. Carducci 
used to go there occasionally in search of books, and in a somewhat 
short period of time a very strong and mutual friendship was aroused 
between the poet and the publisher, the latter becoming in due 
course of time Carducci’s own publisher. The first of Carducci’s 
works published by Zanicchelli was an essay on Zhe Parentage of 
Giovanni Boccaccio, written in 1874, and in 1875 Zanicchelli pub- 
lished a second edition of Nwove Poesie. 

By this time Carducci’s name and reputation was thoroughly 
established ; he was acclaimed throughout the land as Italy’s great 
poet. This judgment was fully confirmed and universally accepted 
after he published—in 1877—his famous Odi Barbare. 

Above everything else, Carducci is a very conscientious writer. 
In 1875 he undertook to write the Life of Ariosto. With this 
intent he spent some time in Ferrara and Scandiano, where Ariosto 
was born and passed his early days; then a doubt crossed his mind 
whether he had at his disposal sufficient time to do full justice to 
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his subject, and he most reluctantly decided not to carry out his 
work, notwithstanding that it was very dear to him. 

During the General Elections of 1876, Carducci for the first and 
only time aspired to Parliament. He was duly elected by the con- 
stituency to whom he appealed, but he could not enter Parliament 
because, according to Italian law, only a certain number of teaching 
professors are allowed to be members of Parliament. When a 
greater number of professors is elected a ballot is taken, and Car- 
ducci’s name was amongst those rejected. 

One may say that blind fortune was then very kind to Carducci, 
inasmuch as he was not cut out for a political life as it is under- 
stood in the Chamber of Deputies. He, however, easily consoled 
himself for his parliamentary failure, and in October, at Perugia, he 
began his masterpiece, ‘‘ The Song of Love.” 

In 1878, King Humbert and Queen Margherita paid a visit to 
Bologna. Carducci had but lately refused the highest honour in 
the power of the Italian Government to bestow, to wit, the Cross of 
Savoy for Civil Merit. This refusal was misconstrued by the poli- 
tical parties, and Carducci took this opportunity to show that he 
did not mean to be disrespectful to the Sovereign ; he declined the 
honour simply on account of certain ceremonies in connection with 
the investiture of the same. He nevertheless went with the other 
professors to pay his homage to the Sovereigns, and Queen Marghe- 
rita left on him an everlasting and deep impression, which he repro- 
duced and immortalised in his Eterno Femminino Regale. Never 
was a crowned lady more fittingly praised by a great poet, and one 
can add that no other royal personality better deserved to be praised 
than Queen Margherita, who is a great worshipper of the Muses, and 
an admirer of their most faithful interpreters. 

This work was eminently a political one, and the next work of 
the same kind was an ode Carducci wrote on the occasion of the 
hanging of William Oberdank by the Austrians. Carducci’s 
patrictic sympathy with the Italian provinces subjected to Austria 
and Carducci’s hatred for the latter have been emphasised in many 
of his works, and were even more so on this one, as Oberdank’s 
fate deeply moved all Italy. 

Strange to say, although Rome is foremost in Carducci’s mind, 
he only visited Rome for the first time in 1874, on which occasion 
he only stayed a few days. He returned in 1876 for a longer stay, 
and since 1881—when he was appointed a member of the Educa- 
tional Board—he visited Rome frequently and made special studies 
there. In the meantime, Carducci was appointed a member also 
of a Royal Commission for Historical Studies, of which in due 
course he became firstly the secretary and then the chairman. 

In 1884 a very flattering offer was made by the Government to 
Carducci, the acceptance of which would have implied the abandon- 
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ment of Bologna for Rome. Carducci was encouraged to accept 
that offer, but he refused it because, though he loved Rome very 
much, he loved Bologna better, where he felt at home, and where 
he had many friends and no masters. 

In 1885 nature warned Carducci that at his age it was no longer 
wise to strain his nerves with much brain-work without physical 
exercise or proper rest. It was a terrible warning, which for a 
short time caused grave fears amongst his friends. Fortunately, 
Carducci recovered in a comparatively short space of time, and since 
then he has passed some months every year on the Alps. 

In 1887 he was tempted to go to Rome by another offer which 
seemed to appeal to Carducci’s most sensitive chord, The Govern- 
ment had created for him a special “chair” for the study of 
Dante, and offered it to him ; he refused it because the rules were 
not to his liking, and that chair up to the present time is still 
waiting for its first occupant. 

In 1888, on the occasion of the eighth centenary of the opening 
of the Bologna University, Carducci wrote an essay on ‘‘ Learning 
at Bologna,” which he read before a most exceptionally erudite 
assembly, at which the Sovereigns of Italy and the representatives 
of all the Universities of the world were present. 

Cardacci also took an active part in the municipal administration 
of Bologna; he was elected Town Councillor for the first time in 
1869. ‘Twenty years after, on the occasion of a General Municipal 
Election, Carducci’s name came out at the top of the poll, which 
clearly shows in what high estimation our poet was held by his 
adopted town. 

In 1890 the King nominated him a member of the Senate. 
This appointment was proposed to the King by the late Signor 
Crispi, a great admirer of Carducci, who, in his turn, admired Crispi 
very much. 

Carducci, in his writings and speeches, held Crispi in great esti- 
mation, because he shared Crispi’s political conception that it was 
useless to have created a United Italy if she was not to be mistress 
of her own destiny, or if her policy had to be guided by allies, and 
if she was compelled to beg for friendships granted to her only with 
a humiliating and protecting air. Carducci’s affection for Crispi 
remained unshaken by the hostile demonstration he was subject to 
in his own University in 1891, and by the strong charges brought 
against Crispi by his foes in 1895 and 1896. 

In February 1895 there was at Bologna a most interesting 
demonstration of general sympathy and admiration for Carducci on 
the occasion of his jubilee. From every part of Italy Cardacci’s 
pupils—now themselves already well-known professors—flocked to 
Bologna, Italian Universities and Corporations appointed special 
delegates to represent them. This demonstration ended with a 
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most characteristic act on the part of Count Pier Desiderio Pasolini, 
who, having made a wreath of laurel grown on Dante’s tomb at 
Ravenna, he crowned our poet with it. 

In July, 1899, he was commissioned by the well-known publisher, 
Rapi, of Citta di Castello, to write a preface to a new edition of 
Maratori’s Rerum Italicorum Scriptores. There was to be only a 
few pages, but Carducci loved the subject so much that he wrote 
instead a fair-sized volume; but, whilst thus occupied, nature gave 
him another similar warning to that which it gave him in 1885. He 
had to rest for awhile, after which he resumed and finished the 
preface in question, 

About this time Carducci expressed some apprehension concern- 
ing the future of his library after he had gone. Queen Margherita 
having heard of this, offered to pay a handsome sum for it, which 
offer was accepted, the library meanwhile to remain with the poet 
80 long as he lived. 

As we said at the outset, Carducci will soon be seventy years old, 
but he has very much aged these last few years, and, if anything, he 
looks older than he actually is. He does not walk easily but 
rather lamely, and the pen which he wielded for over fifty years 
and for long consecutive periods now lies almost inactive. He can 
now only write short things, but his mind is quite awake and as 
bright as ever. He passes most of his mornings with his beloved 
works and books, making notes with a pencil and looking after the 
new edition of his works begun in 1901, and of which fifteen 
volumes have been already published, and five more volumes are 
now wanting to complete the series. 

As soon as it became publicly known that Carducci early in 
1905 would have retired from his professorship, there was an 
universal demonstration of sympathy, and letters, telegrams and 
addresses were forwarded to the poet. 

Amongst the telegrams which he received early in January there 
was one from King Victor Emmanuel ; and the aged poet, in thanking 
his Majesty for his kind wishes, concluded as follows: ‘“ Your kind- 
ness to me I have always reciprocated, and will always reciprocate 
with sincere affection and faith.” 

“ Carmen non dat panem” is a well-known saying, and there- 
fore there could be no wonder that Carducci at the end of his long and 
honourable career should have found himself not quite well provided 
for in his old age. 

The Italian Parliament however, faithfully echoing the national 
feeling, voted him an annuity of 12,000 lire, as the nation’s gift to 
its great poet, apart from the pension due to him for his long 
services as professor, The Italian people expected—not altogether 
without reason—that the Swedish Academy would have conferred 
upon him (Carducci) Noebel’s Prize for Literature and Pvetry, end 
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openly and feelingly spoke of this their disappointment, which, we 
have reason to think, will not last longer than a year. 

Passing now to the jsecond part of our article dealing with 
Carducci’s influence on his own times, we must, for brevity’s sake, 
forego any criticisms on his poetical works. 

Much, even too much, has been said upon this matter in 1877, 
soon after the appearance of the first Odi Barbare, in which 
Carducci, following the example given a century before by 
Klopstock, and in his own times by Tennyson and Ellis, revived 
the ancient classic metres. 

Undoubtedly form has an essential part in poetry, but by itself 
it does not create the grandeur of a poetical work which is sub- 
stantially constituted by ideas and conceptions. 

The Odi Barbare appeared as a striking new poetical creation, 
vigorous and modern, not because they were written in alcaic 
strophes, but because they were truly virile as opposed to a high- 
sounding but empty and effete poetry, as was for many years 
written by several Italian poets. These Odes at once fascinated and 
conquered the most intellectual section of the Italian public, 
because they were fully inspired by heroic sentiments, which 
seemed to have been banished by modern poets, although without 
it, it appears almost impossible to conceive true poetry. 

Before writing these Odes Carducci had written, besides the Rime, 
published in 1857, and the ZLevia Gravia, published in 1868, 
Iambics and Epods and Nuove Poesie. The latter fully represented 
the then state of mind of our poet,—very muchdiscontented with the 
political situation of Italy, which was not then such as he wished it 
to be. In these Odi Barbare all political indignation and appre- 
hension were banished, and pure art manifested itself in all its 
splendour. The appearance of these Odes marked for Italian 
poetry the end of one artistic period and the opening of a new one, 
much greater, and in which Carducci for some time remained a 
gigantic and solitary figure, and gave forth, clearly and even rudely, 
the truth that was in him and as he felt it. Then, gradually, his 
poetical works became better understood, and the knowledge of the 
same more generally spread. 

Carducci’s telling influence was exercised on Italian literature 
not only as a poet, but also as a prose-writer and critic. Unsur- 
passable master of the Italian language, he knows how to adapt to 
modern exigency the beauties of the thirteenth century, and to free 
it from the shackles of the pedants against whom, in his younger 
days, he has fought many a battle. 

Carducci undoubtedly is the strongest, the most forcible, and at 
the same time the sweetest prose-writer Italy has had for a very 
long time. He can with great ease be witty or invective, sarcastic 
or deeply serious ; he can use with equal force either calm reason- 
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ing or fierce indignation, attaining, when needed, the acme of 
literary loftiness both in style and thoughts. With extraordinary 
simplicity, free from any rhetorical phrases, he knows how to move 
and touch the most sensible chord of human nature. He is a 
speaker of no mean order, though generally the words do not come 
to his lips so fluently as the ideas spring from his fertile brain ; 
but occasionally, when fully inspired with his subject, he appears as 
one of the greatest orators Italy has ever had. As an instance, at 
the time of the death of Giuseppe Garibaldi, and on the occasion of 
the opening of the new Presidential Palace of the little Republic of 
San Marino, he delivered his orations so perfectly and eloquently 
that one must go to the classic times of Greece and Rome to find 
the like of them. 

Upon the literature and culture of his own times Carducci has 
also exercised his great influence as a scholar, as a critic, and as a 
student of historical science. As a scholar he taught with great 
care and conscientiousness. 

Though when he went to Bologna he found only four or five 
students entered for his class, this number increased soon after, and 
in a few years it reached and even exceeded the hundred. From 
his school a goodly number of professors, critics and literary men 
sprang who are now doing a great deal of good work throughout 
the land, not only by enlightening the literary world with a new 
light and power, but also outside it, by leading noble intellects 
towards neglected art. Amongst Carducci’s “alunni” there are the 
following professors: Giovanni Pascoli, Giovanni Ferrari, Guido 
Mazzoni and Severino Ferrari, all worthy disciples of so great a 
teacher. The first-mentioned professor was by the whole nation 
indicated as Carducci’s probable successor, and early in June Gio- 
vanni Pascoli was duly chosen and appointed to that University 
chair, 

Carducci is a keen and conscientious critic. All his criticism is 
founded in deep and careful study. He has deeply read and 
studied Italian and foreign literature, both modern and classic, Latin 
and Greek, reading also English,German and French authors in 
their own language. He translated Platen’s lyrics and some of 
Heine’s poems. For Shakespeare he has a great admiration, and 
he once wrote how he had read Richard III. and the Death of 
Julius Cesar on the Alps amid the deafening noise of a roaring 
torrent. 

With Signor Alessandro d’Ancona and Signor Adolfo Bartoli, Car- 
ducci has renewed in Italy historical criticism as applied to Belles 
Lettres, and he became the centre and mainspring of a new form 
of criticism. 

Carducci’s geniality and versatility are fully manifested in his 
investigations of art in every age, from the origin of the Provengal 
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and Italian lyrics up to Parini, Manzoni and Gabrielle Rossetti. 
His wide knowledge and culture, the acumen and keenness of his 
mind, his profound erudition and his exquisite taste, have made of 
him a powerful critic of great modernity and merit. In a poetry 
with which he became inspired during a visit he paid to the tomb 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley, he showed in its fulness the mighty 
power of his analytic and, at the same time, synthetic criticism. 

In the study of history he has shown a great love and devotion 
since his early school days. These historical studies have formed 
so to say, the substratum of his vast culture and learning. He read 
into history with a searching and open mind, and no doubt this has 
served to give our poet his most admirable uprightness of character 
and judgment. 

Professor Chiarini, Carducci’s intimate friend and biographer, 
has written that our poet, even outside poetry, has not been the 
man of his times, but rather a severe, and occasionally a pitiless 
judge and censor of the same. His severity and sternness greatly 
influenced the writings and thoughts of his contemporaries. Occa- 
sionally in the past he has been very much hated by a small and 
noisy party for his alleged political changes, but now a better and 
juster judgment is passed on him, even in connection with his 
political manifestations, as the present generation of Italians are 
more able to compare the same with the political events of Italy 
from 1865 to 1870, during which period Carducci identified himself 
with the most advanced parties. Rome was the magic word that 
moved and ruled the minds and hearts of Italian patriots. Every 
patriotic aspiration had for its aims the liberation of Rome from 
the Papal yoke. Any act of the Government which did not fully 
correspond to this national aspiration was fiercely denounced ; and 
Carducci, who in 1860 had greeted King Victor Emmanuel IT. as the 
Liberator of Italy, in the years 1865-1870 sided with the Republi- 
cans. But when, in due time, the King of Italy marched to Rome 
and freed the Eternal City once and for ever from the rule of the 
Popes, Carducci’s Republicanism, like that of many other great 
Italian patriots, came to its natural and logical death. And when, 
in 1876, King Victor Emmanuel summoned to power the leaders of 
the Liberal party, Carducci came forward, as we have said, as a 
Liberal Parliamentary candidate. 

It so happened that in the sixties the Republican party claimed 
him as their own, and, accordingly, he was loved by them and 
despised by the opposite party. In the eighties the Monarchical 
party had much reason to be pleased with him, and they openly 
showed their satisfaction and admiration, whilst the Republicans 
cried out that he had gone over to the‘‘enemy.” He was very 
much misunderstood by both. Carducci never was of this or that 
party, though some of his writings might have occasionally 
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favoured one or the other political tendency; but he was throughout 
his long and glorious life a patriot in the truest meaning of the 
expression, both in his severe rebukes and his warm praises. His 
political ideas and principles—as shown in all his poems and writ- 
ings—have been consistent. At times he wrote, it is true, most 
feelingly against this or that measure or policy, against this or 
that Ministry, but always keeping foremost the ideals of an Italy 
free, great, strong, and a guide to less fortunate nations in the 
paths of liberal national government. Never a word did he utter 
against the supreme ruler of the country, For King Humbert he 
cherished a strong affection, and when he was murdered he sent a 
most touching telegram to the bereaved Queen Margherita. The 
devotion of the poet to the Queen, and the Queen’s admiration for 
the poet, are of very long standing, dating from the first year of 
the late King Humbert’s reign. 

Carducci himself, in pages which will accompany his name into 
posterity, has most brilliantly, and with great sincerity, fully 
described that striking period of his eventful life, putting forth 
most convincing reasons in explanation of his political evolution. 
Yet these were not accepted by the younger section of the Repub- 
lican party—then rather strong in Bologna and the neighbouring 
provinces—and our poet in his own seat of learning was subject 
to hostile demonstrations. Once he was fiercely attacked by a 
mob of students, and was left by the University authorities to 
defend himself as best he could. He faced the music in a manly 
way. Lamps were smashed, the chair torn to pieces amidst a 
great uproar. The mob were shouting, ‘“ Down with Carducci! ” 
‘Down with the author of the poetry to the Queen!.” ** Down 
with the admirer of Crispi!” Carducci stood wonderfully calm, and 
addressing that adverse assembly, said: ‘‘It is useless for you to 
shout down with me, as nature has placed me on a lofty stage.” 
He waited patiently until the hostile demonstration had exhausted 
itself. The students one by one left the hall, and when the 
last one had turned on his heels, Carducci also left. As he was 
entering a cab to return home, one student, personally known to 
Carducci, tried to strike him on the head with a big key. He 
was prevented from carrying out his design by a policeman, who 
arrested him. Brought before the magistrate, Carducci’s assailant 
was condemned to a fine; he would have been more severely dealt 
with had not Carducci, in his great generosity and magnanimity 
declared that he had not noticed anything. 

This disgraceful demonstration was universally condemned, the 
students themselves felt ashamed of it, and on the morrow they 
tried to justify their actions by saying that their demonstrations 
were not against the poet and the literary man, but they merely 
wished to hoot and hiss the ‘‘ Deserter of the Flag.” Any excuse 
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is better than none, but we are afraid that this one was very poor 
indeed inasmuch as Carducci has had but one Flag, “the country’s 
flag”; but one programme, the country’s greatness and welfare. 
All his writings clearly show this. With them he did not aim at 
writing books to be handed over to a publisher to make money, but 
he composed them to teach others how to love the country, art, and 
beauty ; how to fight against injustice, oppression, and _ vulgarity, 
and whereby to prepare worthier citizens to the nation. This is 
now recognised by every one, and Carducci in leaving his “ chair,” 
which he so much honoured, saw, as it were, all the nation 
prostrate before his greatness, and the partisan demonstrations -of 
many years ago fall into insignificance at the sight of the universal 
apotheosis of last January. 

In Carducci we find a most striking harmony between the man 
and the poet, the lofty ideals of the latter not being omitted in the 
former, but rather the actions of the man seem to integrate and 
complete the thoughts of the poet. His whole life has been a con- 
tinual tribute of love and duty to the country, to the family and to 
the school, upholding at all hazards truth and uprightness, 

No one could be more democratic than he in the simplicity of 
private life and in the aversion for any form of prejudices and 
conventionalities ; and, vice versa, no one could be more aristocratic 
than he in the appreciation of beautiful, great, strong and generous 
actions and things. His good and bad qualities are derived from 
the same source; his shortcomings are not the result of any weak 
point in his character, but they are due to the great exuberance of 
his passion and love. With the same abundance of feeling he 
loves what is beautiful, noble, and great; he hates what is ugly, 
ignoble, and low. Mankind has not a greater lover than he’; any 
reform tending to improve social conditions, or to bring about a 
better understanding between man and man, and between nation 
and nation has always commanded and obtained his influential 
support. Italian Socialism has utterly misunderstood him : perhaps 
the loftiness of his ideal was much above its reach, especially so 
when he preached that: “A nation’s ideal must have as its standing 
ground a gradual levelling up of the lower classes, and an ordained 
development of its economical resources, accompanied by all the 
political and social safeguards as suggested by Italian national 
traditions.” 

A poet’s influence on his own times greatly depends upon his 
personal character. Carducci for some time enjoyed a reputation 
which he did not deserve, namely, of being a wild person, almost 
unapproachable, full of hatred for everything he disliked; while, 
as a matter of fact, he is loving-kindness itself, and ready to 
forgive injuries he received and to forget them; and on more than 
one occasion he has utterly humiliated with his kindness some of 
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his detractors—who had received at his hands courteous help and 
assistance—instead of crushing them with the strong rebuke which 
they fully deserved. Mauch more could be said upon this feature 
of the character of our poet, and from the several volumes written 
on Carducci it would be very easy to cull many instances of 
Carducci’s love for his foes and adversaries, and narrate striking 
examples of democratic love expressed with aristocratic grace and 
nobility ; but we have to close our paper. 

Carducci’s career as a poet and teacher is ended, sooner, perbaps, 
than his faithful admirers had foreseen. As a critic some more 
work is expected from him. As a citizen he will no doubt con- 
tinue, in his old age and well-deserved rest, to honour the nation 
he belongs to and which he loved so much, and to be to others a 
living model of honesty, goodness, and virtue. 

In concluding, we venture to express the hope that these few 
pages, in which we have striven to condense many things gathered 
from the poet himself and from some of his intimate friends, may 
serve to give the English public a just and truthful appreciation 
of the poet and of the man in whom Italy, art, and literature are 


equally exalted and honoured. 
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A QUESTION OF ETHICS. 


FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


Some ten years ago Dr. Preston’s career promised to be one of the 
most brilliant any man could desire. His reputation had been 
established by a series of successful operations of a kind which at 
that time no one in America, save himself, would have dared to 
undertake, and which even to-day are only ventured on by a few 
European surgeons of world-wide repute. His opinions were de- 
ferred to and his services eagerly sought after by the oldest and 
highest members of his profession; his judgment, his nerve, his 
intuition and his daring were the admiration of his colleagues and 
the talk of the whole medical world. Small wonder, therefore, that 
widespread interest was aroused by the news that he had suddenly 
relinquished practice, and buried his talents and reputation in a poor, 
struggling Socialist community, dragging out a miserable existence 
in the wilds of Paraguay. Why did he go? What could have 
induced him to give up such a career, and to renounce the world 
in this mad fashion? Such were the questions at that time eagerly 
discussed in clubs and drawing-rooms, and interest in which has 
recently been revived by the news of his somewhat sudden death in 
the far-off country to which he had exiled himself. To-day, as 
then, wild and unfounded rumours are afloat concerning him; hence 
those who know his story deem it advisable, in justice to his memory, 
it should be given to the world, so that in the light of the truth all 
may judge him, or forbear to judge him, according to the dictates 
of their own conscience, according to the insight into the mysterious 
workings of human nature, into the mysterious mainsprings of 
human conduct, which their own personal experiences may have 
afforded them. 

On Wednesday, May 15, 1890, just one month prior to his leaving 
the United States for ever, Dr. Preston was called to his surgery by 
the announcement that his old friend and colleague, Dr. Walters, 
was waiting to see him on pressing and urgent business. 

“My dear Preston,” said Dr. Walters as he entered the room, 
“ T am indeed fortunate to have found you at home, for I, or rather 
we, have instant need of your services. At an early hour this 


1 The facts on which this story is based are derived from Henry Demarest 
Lloyd’s thought-stirring book, Wealth against Commonwealth. 
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morning, Drs. Baird, Williams and myself were called to the Newland 
Hotel, where we found ourselves confronted with a case which seems 
to us identical in kind with the one you successfully treated in 
March last, and your account of which appeared in the Medical 
Journal.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” answered Dr. Preston. “Such cases, fortunately,"are 
far from frequent. But are you all agreed that an operation is 
absolutely necessary ?”’ 

‘Yes. It is our only hope of saving the girl, as I am sure you 
will agree after you have seen her.” 

“Probably. The operation, however, is a most delicate and 
dangerous one, and I cannot hope always to be successful. Have 
you explained to the parents the nature of the operation, and the 
danger attending it?” 

“Of course, my dear Preston; and it was only after they con- 
sented that I added that they might consider themselves fortunate 
that we had at our command one of the few men in America to 
whom we should care to entrust such an operation.” 

“ Nay, nay ; compliments between friends are unnecessary. As 
you well know, we can only do our best, and must perforce leave the 
verdict to Nature.” : 

With these words Dr. Preston turned to a cupboard and took out 
@ case of surgical instruments, which he held in his hands, carefully 
examining its contents. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Dr. Walters earnestly, “that’s what we 
told the girl’s parents. The father is quite broken-hearted ; his 
daughter seems the only creature he cares for in the world. How- 
ever, he only bade me tell you that to him money was no object ; 
that if you saved her life you could name your own fee, and, what- 
ever it might be, he would gladly and willingly pay it.” 

“‘ My services, whatever their value, always have been and always 
shall be at the disposal of my suffering fellow-creatures, rich or poor; 
this, as you well know, is my inspiration, my ideal, and when 1 
swerve from it”—here Dr. Preston checked himself, and added, 
in a lighter tone, “ but the father must be very well off to indulge 
in such rash promises.” 

‘‘'Yes, Mr. Breitweiler is an enormously rich man.” 

The case of instruments fell with a crash to the floor, Dr. 
Preston’s eyes became fixed and dilated, a look of horror and 
dismay spread over his whole countenance. ‘“ Breitweiler ! 
Breitweiler! the oil king?” he exclaimed. “Is it his child on 
whom you propose I should operate?” 

“Yes! Why? What's wrong?” 

“IT cannot explain, I cannot explain, my dear Walters, but I 
cannot undertake this case. Nothing could induce me to do so. 
Would you had never told me the name. My nerve would desert 
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me, and my right hand lose its cunning, if my brain recognised 
that I was operating on Breitweiler’s daughter.” 

“ Are you mad? This is a matter of life and death. Nothing 
but an operation can save the girl; and no one within reach, save 
yourself, dare undertake such an operation. I tell you, you dare 
not refuse. Not only the girl’s life, but your own professional 
reputation is at stake, for 2 

“ And I again tell you it is impossible,” interrupted Dr. Preston. 
“Tt is not a matter of choice. I dare not undertake the responsi- 
bility. Go! go!” he added almost violently. “Do your best for 
your patient, If Mr. Breitweiler should ask for any explanation, 
you may tell him my name, and that I say that though his ill- 
gotten wealth may give him command of all else this world can 
offer, it cannot command the services of my mother’s son. If you 
and your colleagues,” he continued more calmly, sinking as if 
exhausted into a chair, “desire any explanation of my conduct 
—as, indeed, you have a right to do—come to me this evening, 
after all is over, and I will tell you sufficient of my life to enable 
you to judge for yourselves whether I could act otherwise.” 





Some hours later Dr. Walters, accompanied by his colleagues, 
returned to the surgery, where they found Dr. Preston still seated 
at the table, with his head resting on his hand, buried in thought. 
Even their entrance failed to rouse him, and after a lapse of a few 
minutes Dr. Walters broke the distressing silence by saying—‘“ Our 
patient is dead; her father is overwhelmed with grief; and we have 
come to the man who might have saved her life to hear what he has 
to say to explain his conduct.” 

Thus addressed, Dr. Preston raised his head, sat up in his chair, 
motioned his visitors to be seated, and replied in a low monotonous 
voice : 

“Gentlemen, I have no defence to make, no explanation to offer. 
All I would do is to tell you the story of my life, leaving each of 
you to judge for himself whether if in my place he could have acted 
differently.” 

And without waiting any reply, he continued in the same quiet, 
weary tone, as follows: 

“My father was one of the first refiners of petroleum oil in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Though an earnest, devout man, and active in all 
local enterprises of a religious or benevolent character, his main 
energies were devoted to his refinery, and in the course of a com- 
paratively few years he built up a large and successful business. 
Knowing the dangers involved, he personally supervised all the 
details of manufacture, and his establishment was spoken of as a 
model of safety and efficiency. At that time the association now 
known as the Acme Oil Trust was just commencing the nefarious 
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and unscrupulous machinations which have since secured to it the 
sole control and monopoly of one of the most important branches of 
our national industry, Advances were made to my father to place 
himself and his works under the control of the Trust. He was given 
to understand that those who formed it already commanded certain 
advantages which would soon enable them to crush out all oppo- 
sition; that they intended to gain control of all the refineries of 
the country, and thus control the entire refining business in the 
United States; and, finally, that if he refused their terms he could 
expect no mercy. My father, being a high-spirited man, declined 
even to consider any such proposition. He had built up his busi- 
ness himself, he told those who approached him on the subject, and 
he had no intention of handing it over to anybody, and thus be- 
coming the mere bond-slave of any man or association of men. 
Would that he had acted differently ; for within a few months of 
his refusal he was brought home dying, scalded to death, the result 
of an explosion at the works: an explosion which, as was proved at 
the inquest, could not possibly have taken place had all his clear and 
definite instructions been faithfully adhered to. I have no wish to 
accuse any man, or any body of men, of so monstrous a crime; but 
I cannot overlook the fact that the foreman responsible for the 
department in which the explosion occurred left suddenly soon after 
the sad event, and has ever since filled a sinecure office in one of 
the many works controlled by the Acme Oil Trust. The mortality 
amongst the independent refiners was very high in those days, and 
this fact was often one of the determining causes impelling many 
of them to come to terms with the all-powerful association. 

“To continue my story. After my father’s death, my mother, 
brave with enthusiasm for his memory and love for her child, felt it 
her duty to continue the business. Shecontributed 75,000 of the 
100,000 dollars stock necessary for this purpose, the remainder being 
found by a few friends and acquaintances, and despite the bad 
times which just then mysteriously overtook the whole of the oil 
trade, despite difficulties which might well have intimidated the 
strongest man, she successfully managed the undertaking for some 
few years, earning sufficient to pay good dividends on the whole of 
the capital. At the end of that time a ‘brother manufacturer,’ 
whom she had often consulted on business matters, came to her with 
the news that he had sold out to the all-devouring Acme Oil Trust ; 
that the head of it, Mr. Breitweiler, who was also one of the elders 
of the church she attended, had commissioned him to open negotia- 
tions with her for the purchase of her business; that for his part, 
having become acquainted with the inner workings of the associa- 
tion, he could only wonder how they had both been enabled to hold 
out so long; and finally he earnestly advised her to sell before it 
was too late. No one could realise more fully than my poor mother 
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the dangers and difficulties of her position; she knew of the hin- 
drances that had been’placed:in hcr way ; thatthe Trust was daily 
gaining in strength and audacity ; that the railways, upon which 
she was practically dependent both for the transport and distribu- 
tion of her merchandise, were practically under their control; that 
many of the employees she was forced to trust were but spies in 
the pay of her unscrupulous antagonists. She had seen strong men, 
veterans of the trade, going down on all sides, being forced to accept 
the terms of the all-devouring octopus, or finding themselves ruined 
owing to the unholy power it wielded over every department of the 
oil industry. However, she still refused to sell, saying that she had 
no wish to do so, and that in any case she must decline to treat 
with subordinates. 

“Some few days later the great merchant prince, the most 
honourable captain of the modern anarchical system of industry, 
himself came to see my mother. The interview was a short one. 
My mother at once admitted that, owing to circumstances she was 
powerless to alter, her company was at the mercy of his association. 
‘Though you may not yet control all the sources of supply,’ she 
said, ‘ you already control the only available means of transport, and 
I bow to the inevitable. All I can do,’ she added, ‘is to appeal to 
your honour as a gentleman, to your sympathy as a brother-member 
of my church, to deal with me as fairly as you can. After all,’ 
she continued, ‘I am only a woman—a woman who has hitherto 
met with neither chivalry nor fair play. With tears in his eyes, 
Mr. Breitweiler made all sorts of fair promises, none of which he 
made any attempt to redeem. Having gained her consent to sell, 
he left her, and, despite his promise of personal assistance during 
the negotiations, he never saw her again, Within a few weeks the 
business passed into the possession of the Trust at a price much 
below that she had named or ever agreed to take. They took the 
fullest advantage of their position. She had been forced to sell ; 
they were the only possible purchasers ; and they fixed their own 
price and their own terms. When signing the final papers she 
exclaimed, ‘It is like signing my own death warrant.’ 

**Her prophecy was only too quickly verified. Within twelve 
months she was laid at rest by the side of her much-loved husband. 
She died of that mysterious illness, for which even we doctors have 
no learned name, but which may truly be termed a broken heart. 
Robbed of her belief in the honesty of man, almost of her faith 
in the justice of God, she seemed to lose all hold on life, and to 
brood only on the past. Thank God I was with her during the 
last long, weary year; during which I left my youth behind me 
and became a grave, serious, thoughtful man. She never tired of 
speaking to me on those higher ethical questions to the considera- 
tion of which her past experiences impelled her, and with which 
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her mind seemed incessantly occupied. ‘My dear Ralph,’ she said 
to me repeatedly, ‘never allow the desire to be rich to take posses- 
sion of your soul, for it will only stifle every high ideal, every 
worthy aspiration. Though you may not live to see it, the time 
will surely come when men will be ashamed to be rich. For what 
does ‘to be rich’ mean other than to be able to command service 
from your fellow-citizens without rendering them any counter- 
service. ‘True it is that you cannot live without being able to 
command the services of others; therefore strive to equip yourself 
to render them valuable service, so that you, at least, need desire 
only service for service.’ 

‘‘T was with her at the last, and but a few minutes before she 
was called away she placed her thin, wasted hand in mine, and 
said, ‘Do not weep for me, my son, I am weary of this world, and 
am glad to be leaving it. Remember all I have told you. There 
will be money enough left to enable you to finish your studies. 
Work hard, work seriously, and whatever may be your gifts or 
attainments, place them unstintingly and unreservedly at the dis- 
posal of your suffering fellow-creatures, no matter whether they love 
or despise you; whether they may have served or have injured 
you. To that ideal, gentlemen, I have ever been true, until to-day— 
until to-day.” 

His voice had fallen to a whisper, and, leaning forward in his 
chair, he buried his face in his hands. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, Dr. Baird, one of the finest old gentlemen that ever graced 
our noble profession, stepped forward, and, placing his fatherly hand 
on Preston’s shoulder, said, “Do not judge yourself too harshly, 
my dear Preston. I, for one, can well understand that you had no 
choice in this matter. Only those without sin, aye, without human 
weakness, would dare condemn you”; and after warmly shaking 
his colleague’s hand, the worthy old doctor quietly quitted the room. 
We followed his example. By our actions only could we testify 
how deeply we sympathised with him. Words seemed so impotent, 
so useless. His ideals had been so high; his aspirations so lofty ; 
and we could see how harshly he blamed himself for having swerved 
from them. We did not presume to judge him, but he judged and 
condemned himeelf. 

L. H. BERENs. 











JuLy 


MON FEMINISME.! 


IF one thing could prove better than another how unnecessary it is 
for the English language to give hospitality to the word “ Feminism,” 
it is the publication, under the title of Mon Féminisme, of this 
excellent piece of work on the woman question by Madame Poirson. 
If the French word “ f6minisme,” for which up till now I have in 
vain sought a strictly accurate definition, is in its meaning of so 
loose and vague a nature that it can, under some of its different 
aspects, be described by one writer as Mon Féminisme, while another 
writer (who provides a preface to the work) can seriously propound 
the statement that “ every one is féminist in their twentieth year 
and Anarchist in their twenty-second,” then it becomes to us 
English a matter of supreme thankfulness that we possess the 
good, useful and definite expression “The Woman Movement” to 
indicate that growing and evolving power of expression on the part 
ef womanhood which is slowly but surely permeating and trans- 
forming economic, industrial, ethical, social and political questions ; 
and which we believe will result, in a not too distant future, in 
the complete social, economic and political emancipation of woman. 
I do not know if the gentleman who writes the introduction to. 
Mon Féminisme will recognise in this definition of the Woman 
Movement anything that resembles his féminisme, which he seems to 
save lost, according to his own account, at the time of the Women’s 
Congress in Paris in 1896, and to have re-found after reading 
the book under notice: a book in which he finds “on every page, 
in the midst of. the hardest problems, amongst serious hypotheses, 
amongst ardent demands for rights, a never-failing grace! Every- 
where its charming shadow follows your writing, everywhere it 
appears under the guise of a smiling witness, assisting at the con- 
viction of that terrible judge—the public. So well does it succeed 
in its task that it has realised this miracle: I have once more, 
Madame, become a féministe /” After this burst of rhetoric, I con- 
fess to understanding less than ever (and I believe most English 
men and women will feel the same as I do) what it is to be a 
Séministe. 

To turn to the book, which is certainly very superior to the in- 
troduction, I find one whole chapter devoted to “‘ Féminisme and 


1 Mon Féminisme. By 8. Poirson. Paris: E. Bernard. 
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Féminisme,” or to making the distinction between what the author 
calls féminisme sectaire and féminisme rationnel. The féminisme 
sectaire seems to remain, I must confess, a rather vague quantity ; 
it appears to be more or less based, in Madame Poirson’s mind, on a 
quotation from a book written by “the witty and ironic pen of 
Monsieur Kistermaecker” (the author of the preface to her own 
work), the first dogma in which is “the demolition of marriage.” 
Another foible which Madame Poirson attributes to féminismé sec- 
taire is “ the desire to take the place of man, in order to usurp his 
vole, whilst sacrificing at the same time woman's true réle.” The 
Jéministe sectaire is also described as a révoltée. In contradistinction to 
this species of féminisme, which appears, on the author’s own showing, | 
to be a blend of fiction and literary intolerance labelled “ révoltée,” 
Madame Poirson gives us an insight into what she understands by 
Jéminisme, and this she labels /éminisme rationnel ; although, judging 
from her own thesis, she and all other like-minded women are 
equally in revolt against oppressive, unfair and worn-out institutions 
and laws. It is rather an old trick used for the purpose of discredit- 
ing scientific phases of Socialism, and apparently reasoned demands 
on the part of women, to cry out that their teachers and propa- 
gandists are attempting to overthrow the marriage state, when, as 
a matter of fact, they are generally attempting to reform and purify 
it. It might be interesting to have chapter and verse for these 
somewhat vague charges against women working in any way 
towards the emancipation of their sex, having either in speech 
or writing attacked, with the view of demolishing, the institution of 
marriage. 

Madame Poirson is a woman of wide culture, and the author of 
many interesting volumes both of Belles Lettres and of historical 
and political treatises. In the present work she pushes her in- 
quiries on the woman question, as many other writers have done, 
into historic and prehistoric times, it is, perhaps, a pity she does 
not, in her chapter devoted to this part of the subject, explain more 
clearly that the matriarchal régime, to which she makes only a pass- 
ing reference (closing the subject with a quotation from the Book 
of Proverbs), prevailed during prehistoric, or paleolithic and neo- 
lithic times, when, promiscuity being the rule, the mother was gene- 
rally the only parent known. It was only when society became 
more settled, and individual property was recognised, that the 
women of the tribe began to be looked upon as part of the personal 
property belonging tothe men. Later scientific inquiries tend to 
prove that the phenomena noted by Bachofen, MacLennan and 
Lubbock as illustrating successive phases of the evolution of the 
family, were, on the contrary, coincident phenomena, Traces of 
the matriarchal régime can still be observed among some of the 
indigenous races of Australia; Kovalewsky observed them among 
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Caucasian tribes; and other explorers and missionaries have called 
attention to them in African‘and American primitive tribes. What 
we have to remember is, that the so-called Matriarchate was not an 
organised settled state of society, with laws made in the interests 
of women, as has been the case with the Patriarchate, but an unorga- 
nised and sexually promiscuous state of society, in which, as a 
matter of necessity, it was easier to trace descent through the mother 
than through the father. This will make it easier to understand 
why, when the Patriarchate became the settled order of society, 
the woman’s position was always so glaringly subordinate, and so 
difficult of improvement. In proportion as the idea of the family, 
as @ unit, gained in importance, so men, as a sex, gained in sex- 
consciousness ; and they took care to make laws expressing that sex- 
consciousness, and at the same time guarding rigidly, as a part of 
their personal property, the women of their family; not as human 
beings, having, like themselves, separate rights and interests, but as 
valuable property which had to be rendered secure for the use of 
itsowner. Professor Karl Pearson, as quoted by Dr. McCabe in his 
recent book, The Religion of Women, “ believes that the Germanic 
tribes accepted Christianity eagerly because it was a masculine 
religion, and lent itself to the subjection of their wives. The older 
religions were women-made, as they went back to a matriarchal 
age.” The greater part of the /éminisme rationnel, as set forth by 
Madame Poirson, is a plea for the woman movement as we know it 
in England, and is in reality (as proved by her last chapter, “ La 
Femme et |’Humanité”) a plea for Humanism in its highest con- 
ception. This is the real goal of the woman movement, the triumph 
of principles and conditions which shall consciously start Humanity 
on its upward path. In all ages there have been forerunners who 
have pointed the way to glimpses of that upward path through the 
surrounding mists of ignorance. But again and again the clouds 
of superstition and selfishness have closed in on the world, and the 
longed-for conscious progress has been retarded. 

Madame Poirson asks in her book that very question which has 
puzzled so many of us, and is only now beginning to be scientifically 
answered: ‘‘ Why, in this constant struggle between the sexes, has 
woman, in spite of those periods of ascendancy, never been able to 
preserve her power? Why does she always fall so low after having 
risen so high?” Our author gives three answers, which, though 
all to a certain extent correct, do not, I venture to think, cover the 
whole ground. 


“First. Since the existence of laws they have been made against the 
woman, Secondly. Each apogee of her omnipotence, which she feels is 
only a temporary state (because this omnipotence is not based on law, but 
on craft and cunning, which make of her an astute, instead of an upright 
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and really grand being), woman intoxicates herself with femininity, just as 
man does with masculinity, and abuses the power she has gained, until 
she loses it altogether. Thirdly. Neither she nor man understand the 
equilibrium of the sexes; neither she nor he realises the harmony which 
would be the result of their two allied powers; the saying, Union is 
strength, has not yet any real meaning for either of them.” 


In the second reason which Madame Poirson gives I may perhaps 
be allowed to point out she is somewhat confusing effects with causes, 
in that it is only during times of relaxed morals that women’s power 
(never omnipotence) has hitherto been felt. Man has permitted her 
at such times an undue preponderance of indirect power, and for 
obvious reasons that indirect power has been more especially in the 
hands of the least worthy of the sex. The writer has also omitted 
to take into consideraticu, when working out her theories, the con- 
dition of the mass of womankind at certain given periods. It is 
comparatively simple to pick out a Héloise, a Sappho, one or two dis- 
tinguished abbesses of the Middle Ages, a Novella Calderina, or a 
Princess Sanghamitta, and weave around them theories respecting the 
conditions and opportunities of women of their times. But the real 
question to be asked is: What was the condition of the women of 
the middle classes and of the ‘people? That question requires for 
its answer a very different order of research, and a much less pic- 
turesque language. What is the condition now of the woman of the 
people? That question cannot be answered by pointing to the long 
and honoured reign of a late queen; by observing the freedom and 
economic and sexual independence of ‘‘ smart society”; by pointing 
to the women who win honours in university and other studies. 
Nevertheless, that question of the condition of the women of the 
people is the burning question of the hour, and the one that under- 
lies the whole woman question. They are the weakest link in 
humanity’s chain, and until that link is strengthened humanity's 
progress will be but lame and halting. There must be solidarity of 
the race as well as solidarity of sex; and at the present time the 
working woman is too often the sex-slave of the wage-slave. Gis- 
sing, in his novel, Zhe Odd Woman, wrote eleven years ago what 
Madame Poirson and others are teaching now. ‘“ You are absorbed 
in your present work, that of strengthening women’s minds and 
characters,” says the hero to one of the “new women” who has 
found her life-work outside domesticity. 


“In my mind, you are working for the happiness of men. . . . The 
gain of women is also the gain of men. You are bitter against the 
average man for his low morality, but that fault, on the whole, is directly 
traceable to the ignobleness of women. Think, and you will grant me 
this. 

‘IT see what you mean, Men have themselves to thank for it. 
“ Assuredly they have, I say that I am on your side. Our civilisation, 
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in this point, has always been absurdly defective. Men have kept women 
at a barbarous stage of development, and then complain that they are 
barbarous.” 


Says Madame Poirson, in different words, but with the same 
meaning : “‘ The perfect equilibrium of the power of the two sexes, 
the result of the harmonious alliance of their genius, will become 
in time the salvation and the glory of humanity.” 























THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In his masterly speech at the annual meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation (Newcastle-on-Tyne, May 19, 
1905) Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman dealt in 
», very forceful fashion with the unconstitutional 

action of Mr. Balfour in hanging on to office in 
spite of the repeated notices to quit given by the electors at bye- 
election after bye-election. Laying down very clearly the true 
constitutional position—‘ The authority which builds and maintains 
@ ministry in power is not the House of Commons. It is some- 
thing behind it and above it. The authority originates with and 
resides in the popular will, or, in plain language, in public opinion ” 
—Sir Henry said : 


“Yet here we have a Minister declaring he cares nothing for the 
opinion of the country—that he does not look beyond the actual House of 
Commons ; and the House of Commons, behind whose support he shelters 
himself, is nearly five years old. It was created amid a war fever which 
has long since passed away, and the votes which created it were sought 
and were given on the ground of that war, and on that ground alone. So 
that this five-year-old House of Commons has less authority by far than 
Parliaments of its age usually have, and every passing election proves un- 
disputably and undeniably that a profound and sweeping change has come 
over the feeling of the electorate. What is the plain duty of a Minister 
in such a case? Ladies and gentlemen, this is not a matter for fine-drawn 
statecraft. It isa matter of common-sense. Let us try it by the rules 
of everyday life. Suppose that A gives a power of attorney to B to act 
for him, and that in process of time it becomes apparent to everybody con- 
cerned that A has lost his confidence in B, and no longer approves of the 
way in which B conducts his affairs. A acts through an agent who takes 
no notice. What then will be the duty of a person whom I suppose to be 
a man of probity and honour—what will he do? He will refuse to take 
advantage of any technical plea and will renounce duties which he can no 
longer honestly discharge in accordance with the wishes of his principal. 
It comes to this, then, that we have in office a Government of usurpation 
such as we have not had in any man’s experience before.” 


This is strong language, but it is not one whit too strong. The 
Government. never had any right to be where they are. They 
obtained place and power and pay by means of a double-barrelled 
fraud—the fraudulent declaration that the war was “over” and 
the fraud of a stale register. Their every act has been a fraud upon 
the people ; and their clinging to office in insolent defiance of the 
will of the people is the grossest fraud of them all. 


‘A Govern- 
ment of 
Usurpation. 
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Since Sir Henry’s words were uttered additional emphasis has been 
given to his condemnation of the limpet-like tactics 


or of the Government by the startling results of the 
Chichester bye-elections at Whitby and at Chichester. Both 


seats had been held by the Conservatives since 
1885. In neither division had there been a contested election since 
1892. In Whitby division the Conservative majority in 1892 was 
1083, and Mr. Gervase Beckett, the Tory candidate, had in addition 
the twofold advantage of being at once a Yorkshireman and a 
brother of Mr, Ernest Beckett (now Lord Grimthorpe), for nineteen 
years member for the division. Mr. Noel Buxton was a stranger 
to the constituency. The fact of his not being a Yorkshireman 
was used to raise local prejudice against him by dubbing him a 
political alien; and his large holding in brewery shares was 
employed as a bogey to frighten the temperance vote. But after a 
hard-fought fight, in which conspicuous service was rendered by the 
Free Trade Union, Mr. Noel Buxton was returned triumphantly at 
the head of the poll, having succeeded in converting the Con- 
servative majority of 1083 into a Liberal majority of 445; and 
that on a total electorate of ten thousand only! At Chichester the 
Conservative candidate was Lord Edmund Talbot, who had been 
returned unopposed at the bye-election of 1894 and the general 
elections of 1895 and 1900, but was now compelled to seek re- 
election on his appointment as a Junior Lord of the Treasury in 
place of Mr. Gerald Loder so disastrously routed at Brighton. 
Mr. J. E. Allen had been introduced to the constituency some 
three weeks only before the contest, and there was then no bye- 
election in prospect. As at Brighton, the Government hurried on 
the election with absolutely indecent haste. Mr. Allen had only 
six working days in which to get together an organisation and 
prosecute his campaign. Many of the Liberal helpers, too, were, 
like the candidate himself, strangers to the division, while Lord 
Edmund Talbot’s helpers lived in the constituency. Said Lord 
Edmund at the declaration of the poll, “ We won by local help ; we 
had no need to go outside the division for foreign labour.” But in 
spite of all these disadvantages, Mr. Allen made so good a fight that 
the Tory majority of 1875 was reduced to 412. Another week and 
it would have been non-existent. 


When the Government fare so badly in a division, dominated on 
the one hand by Chichester Cathedral and on the 
other by Arundel Castle, the great country seat of 
Lord Edmund’s brother, the Duke of Norfolk, their 
prospects for the General Election are poor indeed. 
The lesson of the bye-elections is set forth very clearly in the 
excellent summaries published by the Daily News. Since May 
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of the Bye- 
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1902, when the South African War was brought to an end, the 
run of the bye-elections has been most remarkable. Allowing for 
the double contests at Devonport and Chertsey, forty-eight consti- 
tuencies have been fought since the close of ‘ Chamberlain’s 
Chinese War”; and in these forty-eight constituencies a most 
extraordinary reversal of party positions has taken place. On the 
one hand, the combined Liberal and Labour vote has increased by 
no less than 68,058, while, on the other hand, the aggregate Tory 
vote has fallen off by 5,857. Nineteen of the forty-eight seats 
contested have been won outright for Liberalism, and in the re- 
maining cases, almost without exception, the Progressive forces 
have scored a great ‘‘ moral victory.” Nineteen seats out of forty- 
eight captured is roughly 40 per cent., and anything like such a 
proportion of Liberal gains at the General Election will mean a 
veritable debdcle for the Party of Reaction. Indeed, in these forty- 
eight constituencies the Liberals have, as the Daily News points 
out, done half as well again as at the General Election of 1885, 
their previous high-water mark. The following table shows how 
the constituencies were represented in three respective years: 











1885. 1902. 1905. 
L. 21 L. 12 L. 31 
C. 27 C. 36 Gc. 
Majority C. 6 OC. 24 L. 14 


It will be seen that whereas the Liberals were in a minority in 
these constituencies in 1885, they are now in a majority of nearly 
two to one. 


Despite this unprecedented turnover, however, Mr. Balfour, lost to 
Balfour’s all sense of constitutional fitness and of self- 
Breach of spect, persists in the retention of office. Nay 

Faith,  ™0ore, not content with continuing to govern in 

defiance of the will of the people, he is, in flagrant 

violation of repeated pledges, using all his wiles to commit the 

people against their will to Colonial preferences and the taxation of 

their food. The foul treachery he premeditates was effectively 

exposed in the House of Commons on May 23. Mr. Soares had 
specifically challenged the Premier to state 


‘“‘ whether, if the present Government was still in office at the time of the 
holding of the Colonial Conference in 1906, it was their intention to 
authorise the British representatives to discuss with the Colonial repre- 
sentatives the question of mutual preferential trading between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies.” 


Mr, Balfour played his usual game of evasion and equivocation. 
But Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman promptly intervened, and 
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Mr. Balfour having stated (1) that “the Conference which is to 
come together automatically ” in 1906 must be at liberty to discuss 
the question of preferences; (2) that when he spoke at Edinburgh 
he had not that Conference in mind, and therefore his declaration 
as to the necessity for two General Elections, one before and one 
after the Colonial Conference, had no reference to that of 1906; 
(8) that he could not understand how his “announcement of policy ” 
at Edinburgh “could be regarded as a pledge to the other side” 
of the House; and (4) that “so far as hon. gentlemen opposite 
were concerned, it was open to him at any time to say that he had 
changed his opinions,” Sir Henry took the bull by the horns by 
asking leave to move the adjournment of the House on an urgent 
matter of public importance, namely : 


“to call attention to the statement made by the Prime Minister, that the 
question of Colonial preference may be submitted to the Colonial Con- 
ference in 1906 before the country has had an opportunity of expressing 
its opinion thereon.” 


Speaking to the motion for the adjournment, “C.-B.” showed 
The that when in Angust 1904 Mr. Chamberlain 
first pressed for a Colonial Conference on the 


7 ’ 
+n 5 Fiscal issue, Mr. Balfour refused to have anything 
ie-crust to do with th tt But ein © 3 
Pledges. “° °° e matter. But on October 3, in- 


tervening hurriedly at Edinburgh before Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech at Luton, the Prime Minister said : 


“* My view, therefore, is that the policy of this party should be, if we 
come into power after the next General Election, to ask the Colonies to 
join a Conference on these lines, at which discussion shall be free, but 
whose conclusions shall not commit any of the communities concerned 
to any large plan unless the various electorates have given their adhesion 
to the scheme.’ That involved,” Sir Henry continued, ‘two elections. 
It was unmistakable and clear ; it meant that the country would be con- 
sulted before this conference took place. Indeed it was so understood by 
Mr. Chamberlain. At Luton on October 5 he welcomed the speech of 
the Prime Minister and its sentiments on the general question, but he 
said: ‘I cannot understand what is the necessity of a second plebiscite, 
involving as it would two mandates and two general elections on the same 
subject, coming within a few months of one another.’ Mr. Chamberlain 
added: ‘I have thought it right to mention that as the only blemish I 
see in a plan which in all other respects I heartily welcome.’” 


Proceeding with his tale of damning quotations, Sir Henry pointed 
out that— 


“In January the Prime Minister visited Manchester, and on the day 
after he made the speech in which he read the well-known half-sheet of 
paper, he said: ‘The scheme which I have many times recommended to 
the country is in a succinct and unmistakable form—if that scheme 
were carried out I do not see that the country should be called upon to 
decide the colonial aspect of this question till not only one but two 
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elections had passed.’ While on April 11 there was a debate on this 
subject in the House of Lords. The following words were used by the 
Duke of Marlborough, the official mouthpiece of the Government : ‘The 
policy of the Government, which had been carefully defined by the Prime 
Minister, was, if they were again returned to power at the next General 
Election, to summon a Conference, which representatives of the various 
self-governing Colonies and of India would be asked to attend,’ ” 


The Leader of the Opposition also noted the fact that, very 
shortly before the debate in the House of Lords referred to in the 
last quotation, Mr. Crombie had asked the Premier : 


‘¢ ¢ Whether, in the event of the Colonial Conference which meets in 1906 
taking place before a General Election the question of Imperial unity on 
the basis of preferential duties on colonial produce will be submitted to 
that Conference.’ Mr. Balfour’s answer was (added Sir Henry), ‘The 
hon. gentleman is probably aware that we have over and over again stated 
that in the course of this Parliament we propose to take no steps in regard 
to Fiscal reform.’ Then Mr. Soares asked whether the British representa- 
tives to the Colonial Conference would have power, subject to the 
subsequent approval of this House, to inaugurate a scheme of preferential 
trading with the colonies on the basis of the taxation of food and raw 
material, and the Prime Minister said: ‘I answered that question when 
I replied to Mr. Crombie.’ The report continues as follows: ‘ Mr. Soares: 
Do I understand that they will not have the power ? The Prime Minister : 
We are not dealing with that question. Mr. Bryce: I should like to clear 
this matter up. The right hon. gentleman’s statement is plain that he 
will make no proposal in Parliament, but the question now asked refers 
to action taken outside of Parliament in a Colonial Conference. The 
Prime Minister: I have over and over again said that in the course of 
the present Parliament we do not propose to deal with the Fiscal question.’ 
But now,” said Sir Henry with biting sarcasm, “the right hon. gentleman 
excuses himself on the ground of forgetfulness. The fact that this 
automatic calling of the Colonial Conference was to take place in 1906 
had escaped the right hon. gentleman’s memory.” 


With great firmness and skill, but with equal courtesy, Sir Henry 

Campbell-Bannerman made it perfectly clear 

Circum- that the point at issue was one affecting the 

stances alter Premier’s personal honour. He contended that 
Pledges! Mr. Balfour had given an undertaking that 


“the Colonial Conference which would discuss the question of preference 
and food taxation would not meet in the course of the present Parliament 
and would not meet until the country had been consulted and had had an 
opportunity of pronouncing its opinion whether a Conference with that 
object ought or. ought not to be held. That (he said) is a pledge that 
cannot possibly be disowned. But it seems as far as we can judge at 
present to be repudiated to-day. If the right hon. gentleman has changed 
his opinion and changed his policy in this matter we wish to know what 
the reason is.” 





Then, quoting the jesuitical plea of the Daily Telegraph that “a 
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pledge in politics and ethics, as in law, must be construed according 
to the circumstances in which it is given,” “ C.-B,” continued : 


“TI won’t do the right hon. gentleman the dishonour of supposing that 
he follows that advice or that he will use that excuse. 1 have made a 
plain and simple statement of facts. I make no comment on them. I 
await the explanation of the right hon. gentleman. It is an important 
matter we are dealing with in its effect on the future Fiscal policy of the 
country and on our relations with the colonies. But it has a far higher 
importance than that, because if it is proved that the country has been 
thus misled what we have to consider is what its effect will be on the 
dignity and the character of a British Prime Minister and on the 
honourable traditions of our public life.” 


Deaf to their appeal, however, deaf to all considerations of honour, 
The Mr. Balfour had the incredible insolence to put 
Premier’s UP the Colonial Secretary—himself one of the 
Discreditable ™°St cynical of pledge-breakers—to reply in his 
stead. But the Opposition very properly refused 
to be put off in this fashion, and with loud calls 
upon the Premier to defend himself denied Mr. Lyttelton a bearing. 
After some minutes of disorder, the Deputy Speaker (Mr. J. W. 
Lowther) appealed for a hearing for the Colonial Secretary, where- 
upon Mr. J. E. Ellis, one of the staidest of members, demanded 
as a point of order “whether there is any precedent of a Prime 
Minister’s honour being challenged, and his refusing to reply ?” 
Even this pointed attack did not bring Mr. Balfour to his feet. 
Mr. Lyttelton again attempted to speak, but was once more met 
with cries of “ Balfour! Balfour! Let him defend himself!” 
And finally, after some fifty minutes of uproar, Mr. Balfour still 
remaining obdurate and the Opposition still very rightly refusing 
to allow Mr. Lyttelton to proceed, the Deputy Speaker perforce 
suspended the sitting. As Mr. John Burns declared, ‘the re- 
sponsibility of the discredit of this regrettable scene rests upon 
the Prime Minister.” ‘‘H. W. M.” put it none too forcibly in 
the Daily News, when he said : 


Strategy. 


“Confronted by a prima facie case of breach of faith, he had failed to 
make immediately the personal explanation which the practice of the 
House requires. Every one knows that this practice exists. Every one, 
too, knows that, apart from the cant and subserviency of party politics, 
eminent men on his own side blame the Prime Minister for running 
away as strongly as members of the Opposition.” 


Determined to push the matter to an issue, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, brushing aside Mr. Balfour’s studied 

k ? 
oot evasions arid calculated insults, secured Tuesday, 
May 30, for a vote of censure to be moved by Sir 
Edward Grey. However, a very opportune “severe chill” 


Intervenes. 
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prevented Mr. Balfour being present at the House that night, 
though it was not so severe as to preclude his attending the great 
complimentary gathering at the Albert Hall three days later. As 
a result the vote of censure was projected not only beyond the 
dates for the Whitby and Chichester bye-elections, but beyond the 
Whitsuntide holidays; while debate during the motion for the holiday 
adjournment was blocked by motions in the names of Sir Thomas 
Wrightson and Sir William Tomlinson. But, happily the Fiscal 
issue, though so often burked in the Commons, can always be 
raised in the House of Lords. And accordingly on June 5 the 
Duke of Devonshire intervened with great effect. First he 
disposed of Mr. Balfour’s feeble pretence that the Conference’ of 
1906 “ is to come together automatically.” 


“Tt seems to me,” he said, “that there is no such thing as an auto- 
matic conference, and that no Conference will meet next year without the 
action of his Majesty’s Government, for which action they will be as 
responsible as for summoning a special Conference or for any other act of 
their administration.” 


Then, roundly declaring— 


“T cannot conceive any proceeding which would be more prejudical to 
the cause of Imperial unity than that the resolutions of a Colonial Con- 
ference should be dragged in the course of a General Election into our 
own political conflicts,” 


his Grace proceeded to deal with the suggestion 


“ made, not by the Government themselves, but certainly by some of their 
supporters in the Press, that this ordinary Conference, which may meet 
next year, may possibly not only meet but may supersede the Conference 
which has been promised after the General Election. . . . I regret,” he 
said, “that some cause should have been given for such a suggestion by an 
answer of the Prime Minister in the other House, to the effect that his 
Edinburgh speech was not a pledge, but only a declaration of policy. We 
are not accustomed to scrutinise with verbal minuteness the declarations 
of Ministers of the Crown, but when a Minister informs us that a Con- 
ference will be held after a General Election, plain men do not expect to 
find that it is intended the Conference shall be held before it. I pass 
that suggestion by as one which is dishonouring, but I say all the same 
that in my opinion the intention to hold a Conference before the General 
Election, preliminary to that which has been promised after the General 
Election, will be a breach of the spirit of the assurances that have been 
given to us, and that to hold such a Conference must tend to impair that 
perfect freedom and independence of that subsequent Conference on which 
the Government have always laid such stress. It would not be reasonable 
or respectful or even decent to ask Colonial Prime Ministers to come here 
to discuss Fiscal relations, and then, after they had passed their resolutions 
and done their work, to inform them that it would all go for nothing, 
and that they would be expected to meet here again next year to discuss 
the same questions with minds perfectly free and uninfluenced by any- 
thing which they had resolved upon at that first Conference. I presume 
Prime Ministers in the colonies have something to do besides travelling 
backwards and forwards to attend conferences here.” 
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Lord Lansdowne, in replying to the Dake of Devonshire, still 
further complicated matters, saying in effect that 


— the Government policy included two Conferences— 
Colonial °° imperfect, incomplete, and professedly non- 
Loyalty committal, before the General Election, and the 


second, a special Conference to discuss the question 
of Fiscal union, to be summoned by the Government if returned to 
power at the General Election. Dealing with the issues to be placed 
before the country, his Lordship said— 


“The subject of Tariff reform will, beyond all question, loom largest in 
the mind of the public. It is not a question, even if we wished it to take 
a back seat, that could be compelled to do so, nor should we attempt to 
smother or get rid of it.” 


Lord Lansdowne, indeed, even went so far as to say that it seemed 
to him that Mr. Chamberlain, when he said at St. Helens, 


“Colonial preference is the most important part of Tariff reform. 
Colonial preference would therefore be the first item in the future 
Unionist programme,” 


“had quoted almost textually from Mr. Balfour’s speech” at the 
Albert Hall. The official programme of the Tory party is, it is clear, 
that dictated by Mr. Chamberlain. Well may the ex-Colonial Secre- 
tary “ welcome it with gratitude.” Mr. Balfour’s two-election pledge 
is kept to the ear but broken to the hope, and Mr. Chamberlain 
is to be allowed to gamble with the loyalty of the Colonies, to 
gamble with the stability of the Empire, in furtherance of his 
** gamble with the food of the people.” 


Mr. Chamberlain’s old “ Colonial offer ” lie having been nailed to the 
The Colonies counter, the Colonies are to be invited to attend a 
ast to be confessedly unauthoritative Conference, are to be 
Fooled. invited to make an “ offer” in return for taxes on 
food to which our people have never signified their 
consent—against which, indeed, every bye-election has recorded 
an emphatic protest! And then, forsooth, these right honourable 
tricksters will mount the platform and brand as enemies of our 
Colonies, as traitors to the Empire, all who refuse to be hoodwinked, 
all who denounce their squalid and treacherous game! But me- 
thinks in this they reckon without the Colonies. I would commend 
to Messrs. Balfour and Chamberlain the following outspoken 
utterance of thé Wellington Evening Post (New Zealand), April 18, 
1905: 


“ The blend of Imperialist and demagogue wrought the ruin of ancient 
Athens, and it is not going to promote the permanent consolidation of the 
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British Empire to-day. These are strong words, which we should not 
lightly apply to statesmen in the Old Country, but a majority of the 
staunchest Imperialists in the Colonies will agree with us that they are 
richly deserved. For what but a tactical and electioneering purpose has 
Mr. Balfour decided to call this Conference? He is afraid to break with 
Mr. Chamberlain, who has demanded a Conference, and at the same time 
he is afraid to break with the majority of British electors, who are clearly 
opposed to preference. He therefore decides to call a Conference, which, 
though it will have the supreme merit of saving Mr. Chamberlain’s face, 
will be otherwise doomed from the first to absolute futility.” 


Mr. Chamberlain must not flatter himself that he is a persona grata 
in the Colonies, The following extract from the Toronto Globe 
(Canada), of April 12, quoted by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
at Newcastle, should undeceive him on that head: 


‘* By what authority does Mr. Chamberlain pose as the interpreter of 
Canadian sentiment and ambition? What has he seen of Canada, and 
what does he know of Canadian feeling, that he should talk of the danger 
of endangering loyalty? Does he measure Canadian loyalty by an extra 
5 per cent. or 10 per cent. preference on Canadian wheat, or is he trying 
to bunko the British elector into the adoption of Protection with a bogey 
game of Colonial dismemberment ? The man who visited the United States 
again and again, but only once when Colonial Secretary deigned to touch 
Canadian soil, is in no position, to estimate either the quality or the 
strength of Canadian sentiment. It would be well for Mr. Chamberlain 
were he to base his protective propaganda on the needs and interests of 
the British taxpayer rather than on the fickleness of Canadian loyalty. 
Imperialist tuft-hunters may submit, but the point will soon be reached 
when intelligent and self-respecting Canadians will resent the persistent 
misrepresentation of Canadian sentiment by British politicians, One of 
our chief humiliations is the tone of men like Mr. Chamberlain, that we 
are bound to the Empire by the ties of trade preference.” 


And if that fails to carry conviction let him peruse the following 
‘ _, cutting from that great Protectionist and Prefer- 
Once Bit  entialist organ the Melbourne Age: 
Twice Shy.’’ 

“* However much we may symathise with the Fiscal 
awakening of the British Prime Minister, and desire that policy to be put 
fairly before the British public, Australians can have no fellowship in a 
procedure which, purely to gratify the cupidity of the Randlords, lays the 
basis of South African settlement on semi-slavery at one end of the social 
scale and plutocracy at the other, ... What English workman can 
believe in the sincerity of a man who at home professes a regard for the 
wages and status of labour, but deliberately degrades both in the South 
African Colony by this alien immigration. . . . He will find that he has 
to reckon with an aroused and outraged sentiment all over the Empire. 
. . . Should the agitation against Chinese labour fail in England, then as 
a last hope there may be an alliance of Britishers and Boers to subvert a 
Government which is proving itself unworthy of the support of free 
men.” 


“Once bit twice shy” is an adage well understood in the 


1 Qaoted in the New Age, June 6, 1905. 
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Colonies. As also is this other proverb, ‘‘ If a man deceives you 
once it is his fault. If he deceive you twice, the fault is your own.” 


On the motion for the adjournment for the Whitsuntide recess, Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman, steering skilfully 
ante between the Scylla of Sir Thomas Wrightson’s 
His Own “ blocking motion” and the Charybdis of Sir William 
* Tomlinson’s, confronted the Premier with Lord Lans- 
downe’s emphatic endorsement of Mr. Chamberlain’s version of the 
Albert Hall speech. Mr. Balfour shuffled as per usual, drawing upon 
himself from Mr. Robson the well-deserved rebuke that ‘‘ the Prime 
Minister that afternoon, as throughout the controversy, had played 
an uncandid and an unworthy part.” Lord Hugh Cecil, seconded 
by Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. Ritchie, made a gallant attempt to 
save his cousin. But Mr. Chamberlain resolutely claimed his own. 
He boggled somewhat, it is true, over the question of food taxes, 
and he inadvertently admitted that a Colonial Conference was neces- 
sary in order to materialise that ‘Colonial offer” which he has 
always professed to have up his sleeve; but he boldly re-stated his 
version of the Premier's Albert Hall utterance, and the Premier, 
sitting silently by the while, by his silence gave consent. 


Chamberlain 


“ Lord Hugh Cecil (said Mr, Chamberlain) had stated that, according 
to his (the speaker’s) interpretation the Prime Minister had mortgaged 
the Unionist party to the taxation of food. As for himself, he had 
repeatedly expressed the opinion—not as the opinion of the Government, 
but as his own—that, whenever they came to discuss Colonial preference, 
they would not find it necessary to put taxation upon foods, but that, 
within limits, it might be necessary to transfer some of the existing taxa- 
tion upon food from one article to another. His personal view was that 
it might be desirable to take off duties on sugar, tea, tobacco, and similar 
articles which might almost be described as articles of necessity and 
certainly as articles of large consumption among the poor, and to put some 
of it back upon another article of food—namely, corn. He had again and 
again said that all depended on what the Colonies would give in return, 
and that unless the Colonies were prepared to give a sufficient return his 
suggestion must fall through. Let them hold the Conference, and when 
the Conference had decided on theinformation before it, and when it was 
known what the Colonies would give and would ask for in return, then 
let the decision be given. He had never asked any friend or supporter 
to give him their pledge that they would vote for food taxation. What 
he had asked was that they should not close their minds to the possibility 
of this so-called food taxation. Was not that the position of the Govern- 
ment? ... He believed that the Prime Minister and himself in all 
essentials had stood exactly on the same platform. It was asked whether 
the first issue presented by the Unionist party at the next election would 
be Colonial preference. The Prime Minister's statement at the Albert 
Hall was a distinct statement that the question of Fiscal reform was most 
important. The Prime Minister said the commercial union with the 
Colonies was the most urgent of all the constructive problems with which 
they had to deal. I interpreted that (Mr. Chamberlain continued), and 
interpret it still, as meaning that the Government when it goes to the 
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country will put before it, in the first place, what the Prime Minister has 
declared to be the most important issue. Ido not wish to quibble over 
words, but hon. gentlemen know perfectly well that while here and there 
it is possible to find a word of difference, you will not find any substantial 
difference of principle between the Prime Minister and myself. 


Mr. Balfour, therefore, is chained to the great Panjandrum’s chariot 
“The Best wheel. “ Colonial preference ” is to be the battle- 
Laid Plans,’ “Y at the General Election, and the “crystal 
appropriate to the occasion will be, “ Every vote for 
the Liberals is a vote against the Empire.” But “ the best laid plans 
of mice ”—and other rodents—“ gang aft aglee.” Mr. Chamberlain 
has captured the Tory ‘‘ machine”; he has captured the Tory 
Premier; but he has not captured either the Colonies or that great 
arbiter of political destinies, “‘the man in the street.” His Fiscal 
propaganda has failed, and failed miserably. It has not only failed 
to ‘‘catch on”; it has not only failed to cover up the sins of the 
Government; but it ranks, especially after Mr. Balfour’s cynical 
playing with his pledges, as one of the gravest counts in the long 
indictment against the Ministry ; and Mr. Chamberlain, by ripping 
up the question of taxation, has furnished his opponents with a 
weapon against which all the hosts of Toryism are powerless. His 
food taxes, while they would yield only £5,950,000 for the Imperial 
Exchequer, would put a burden of upwards of £16,000,000 per 
annum on the food of the people; and, while they would give a dole 
of £8,750,000 a year to the landlords here at home, would secure 
for the Colonies a “ preference” of £1,600,000 only, or not quite 3s, 
per head perannum! Such a paltry “offer” is not a “ preference” 
but an insult to the Colonies. As we have seen, Colonials, mindful 
of “the Chinese settlement” in South Africa, are by no means 
inclined to play cat’s-paw for Mr. Chamberlain a second time. And, 
so far from sanctioning Mr. Chamberlain’s food-tax juggle, the 
people of this country are determined that food taxes must be 
abolished. Free Traders have little difficulty in convincing them 
that “the existing taxation on food” should be transferred, not to 
corn but to land values; and that the coal tax should be transferred 
to mineral rents and royalties. The workers are inclined to believe 
the Chamberlain of twenty years ago, who told them that ‘‘ any 
proposal to tax manufactures is a proposal to put profits in the 
pockets of particularly favoured manufacturers,” rather than the 
Chamberlain of to-day, who tells them that such taxes would give 
them fuller employment and put higher wages in their pockets. 
They readily realise that it is a gross fraud that, while the workers 
pay their rent, their rates, and taxes on the values of to-day, the 
shirkers, the landlords, pay their land tax of 4s. in the pound on 
the values of more than two hundred years ago! They are quick 
to see that if the landlords pay under the land tax three-quarters of 
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@ million only, instead of the forty millions they ought to pay, other 
taxpayers must be overtaxed to the tune of 39} millions to make 
up for it. And they hail with enthusiasm the demand that this 
hoary fiscal fraud, together with the fiscal frauds of later date—the 
doles to the landlords and the parsons—shall be righted, and that 
the £43,000,000 so secured shall be utilised to secure payment of 
members and of election expenses, the abolition of all duties on food, 
the repeal of the coal tax, and the establishment of old age pen- 
sions. Mr. Chamberlain’s Glasgow Budget cuts a very sorry figure 
alongside a Budget such as this; and even in the agricultural 
districts, the rating of land values, to use the phrase of a “ sporting ” 
countryman, “ knocks the Agricultural Rating Act out of time.” 


Mr. Gully, who will attain next month the age of three score years 
Mr. Speaker and ten, has retired from the Speakership, and is 
G ull succeeded in the chair by Mr. J. W. Lowther, late 
i Deputy Speaker. Of retiring Speakers, as of the 
dead, it is customary to say nothing unless what is good; but it 
is very possible to push such a custom too far, and when pushed too 
far it cannot but tend to give an insincere and most unhealthy tone 
to public life. Mr. Gully’s intentions, no doubt, have always been 
good, That he himself alone can know, But, after giving him 
full credit for the best intentions, it remains to be said that his ten 
years’ tenure of the Chair has been marked by more than one or 
two “ regrettable incidents.” There was the occasion when, without 
protest or rebuke, he permitted Mr. Chamberlain to stigmatise 
Mr. Dillon as “ a good judge of traitors,” and thereby provoked a 
motion of censure from the Irish party. Again, in 1903, Mr. Gully 
called in the police to eject several Irish Members. As to which 
very rightly says Mr. Spencer Leigh Hughes in the New Age, 
June 8, 1905: 


“It surely cannot be claimed that the Speaker by whose direction the 
police, for the first time in history, came on the floor and treated members 
as if they were men refusing to quit licensed premises at closing time, has 
had altogether a successful or a praiseworthy career.” 


It is, of course, unfortunate that Mr. Gully’s Speakership has 
synchronised with the ten years of reaction under the rule of the 
present Tory Government and its Tory predecessor. During that 
time, thanks very largely to Mr. Balfour's new rules of procedure, 
the powers and privileges of the House of Commons have been woe- 
fully whittled down. But it is impossible to acquit Mr. Gully of 
all blame on this head. But for his narrow, lawyer-like interpre- 
tation of the rules, the ‘‘ blocking scandal ” could never have gone 
to such dangerous lengths. Even in regard to Parliamentary rules 
of procedure is it true that “the letter killeth, but the spirit 
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giveth life.” Had a broader and less technical spirit informed 
Mr. Gully’s reading of the rules, Mr. Balfour could not have con- 
tinued to play such tricks as have served to keep his Government 
in being long after the brains were out. 


It is impossible, also, to pass over in silence the fact that, in 
connection with the Bishop’s ‘‘ Wear and Tear” 
amendment to the Education Act of 1902, Mr. 
Speaker Gully failed to vindicate the rights and 
the privileges of the House of Commons. The 
House of Lords does not represent the people, and has no right to 
tax the people—no right to interfere in matters of finance. And 
when, in 1894, the Lords ventured to suggest amendments to the 
rating clauses of the Parish Councils Bill, Mr. Speaker Peel (on 
Sir Henry Fowler calling his attention to the matter) forthwith 
struck the amendments out as breaches of the privileges of the 
Representative Chamber. The “ Wear and Tear” amendment was 
as clear a breach of privilege. In fact, it was for that reason that 
the Duke of Norfolk moved to the Bishops’ amendment an amend- 
ment to the effect that while public bodies were to be responsible 
for wear and tear, it was, nevertheless, to involve no charge on 
public funds. This addendum, of course, reduced the whole thing 
to absurdity. So that the “Wear and Tear” amendment in this 
form constituted not merely a breach of privilege, but an insult 
to the intelligence of the House. Indeed, the clerks in the House 
of Lords had even gone co far as to add a note intimating that the 
Duke of Norfolk’s nonsense amendment was intended to be deleted 
in the Commons, And Mr. Speaker Gully, forsooth, instead of 
resenting the breach of privilege and the insult to the House, 
allowed the sorry farce to be played as directed. For so grave a 
dereliction of duty what excuse can be offered ? 


' Dereliction 
of Duty. 


“H. W. M.” in the Daily News of June 1, takes up the réle of 

apologist for Mr. Gully, regarding him as rather 

simi er the victim of than in part responsible for the recent 

decay of Parliament. He overlooks the ‘‘ Wear and 

Tear” breach of privilege; but, referring to the 

day of the calling in of the police as “a black day in the history” 
of the House, he adds: 


‘“* However, all men make mistakes, and it will be in no man’s power 
either to charge Mr. Gully with partiality or to put on his shoulders ary 
blame which may attach to the later conduct of the Speakership, It is 
perfectly true that the Speaker to-day leans much more strongly to the 
side of the Government in power than his predecessor. But this is dis- 
tinctly the fault of the new code of Rules, and not of the individual. In 
proportion as the power of the Executive has grown—and it has been 
given absolute control over the time and the will of the House’ of 


Parliament. 
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Commons—the Speaker has been driven to become the interpreter of the 
new order. For this reason his historic position as the father and pro- 
tector of all sections of the House has been weakened, his association with 
the majority and its representatives has been strengthened. 

“ Mr. Gully has, therefore, the right to claim that he has fulfilled his 
trust with impartiality, and that we must attribute to constitutional 
causes the weakening of his great oflice, causes for which the judgment of 
the British people in 1895 and 1900 is responsible. For the rest, if 
Mr. Gully has seemed at times to hold the reins with rather too tight a 
hand on the curb, and to interpret the rules with a certain legal strict- 
ness, he must again be adjudged in the main a victim rather than a cause 
of the great change that the Imperialist regime has brought about.” 


Perhaps even a stronger man than Mr. Gully would have found it 
a difficult matter to steer an even course amid the many cross 
currents of recent years. It is, at all events, very certain that the 
‘absolute control” of the Executive “ over the time and the will 
of the House of Commons” is a very grave danger to the State. 
The House should control the Executive, not the Executive the 
House. Government by party has broken down. In the past few 
years it has resolved itself into government by fraud, And, un- 
doubtedly, one of the most serious problems that the statesmen 
of to-day have to face is that of securing—by means of Home Rule 
all round, by means of the Elective Executive, and by means of 
the Initiative and the Referendum—that the Executive shall be 
actually, not merely theoretically, amenable to the House of 
Commons, and that the House of Commons, in its turn, shall be 
in deed and in truth amenable to the will of the people. 


The report of General Sir William Butler’s Committee on the South 
Wee Seeves African War Stores Scandals has at length after 
Scandals, ™#2Y delays seen the light of day. The trans- 
actions with which the report deals took place some 
two and a half years ago, yet in a preface to the Blue Book Mr. 
Arnold Forster has the effrontery to state that the matters are still 
sub judice, and that the evidence is incomplete. That that should 
be the case forms the strongest indictment against the Government 
in regard to the whole squalid business. With regard to these War 
Stores Scandals, they have exhausted every plea and every artifice 
to hush the affair up and to burke inquiry. The fact that Lieut.- 
Colonel Morgan, the head of the ‘‘Sales Department,” had issued 
writs for libel against the Zimes and the Daily News in connec- 
tion with their comments upon the case in the Supreme Civil 
Court at Pretoria, which first called the attention of the public to 
the matter, was used to delay the disclosures for month after 
month, and a grave miscarriage of justice would seem to have been 
the result. Indeed the Daily News, which was mulcted in costs to 
the tune of several thousands of pounds, distinctly charges 
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‘that the Government deliberately withheld from the Courts of Justice 
the evidence which would have enabled the juries to arrive at a right 
decision, and that the conspiracy to shield the plaintiff in these libel 
actions involved several of the highest statesmen in the land.” 


If that be the case the “statesmen” implicated should be forth- 
with impeached ; and that, not in regard to these scandals alone, but 
in regard to the whole of their conduct in respect of the war and of 
the settlement which followed. The whole criminal business should 
be probed to the very bottom, and those responsible should get 
their full deserts. 


At the close of the war “the military authorities held immense 
accumulations of food supplies in South Africa,” 
supplies which “ would have sufficed to feed more 
than 300,000 men and 200,000 animals for four 
months.’ Lord Kitchener estimated the value of 
those stores at from six to seven million'pounds ; and, believing that 
the sale of these supplies should realise “ large sums if judiciously 
carried out,” he organised a special ‘Sales Department,” with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Morgan of the Army Service Corps as “ Director 
of Supplies.” The report shows in what manner the sales actually 
were carried out. 


Revelations 
Extra- 
ordinary. 


‘Outside the military bases,” it states, ‘‘the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony had been completely denuded of food supplies, whether of 
meat or cereals. The price of provisions, always high in South Africa, 
had become enormously extravagant. Money, however, was plentiful, 
owing to the high rates at which labour had been remunerated, and to the 
wages paid to the irregular corps. Its distribution was general throughout 
the country.” 


Yet, in spite of these facts the supplies were knocked down at 
rummage sale ‘prices. We learn of consignments sold to “a 
random purchaser ” and resold “ at a profit of from 50 per cent. to 
500 per cent”; of food and forage “ continually coming forward 
from the coast at high cost of railage . . . apparently only to be 
sold on arrival for a nominal price, their sale rendering the 
Government liable for Customs duty, which in some cases is alone 
greater than the total prices they have realised.” ‘On sales in \ 
Natal between November 1902 and June 19083, producing a total 
credit to the public of £13,084, the Customs claims alone amounted 
to £16,902.” On upwards of 640,000 lbs. of chaff sold between 
October 1902 and January 1903, to Saunders and Hunter or to 
Eloff’s firm, the cost of railage from Durban to Pretoria works out 
at 4d, more per 100 lbs, than was realised by the sale at Pretoria. 
While the following illuminating table records in tabloid form the 
very peculiar transactions between Messrs Meyer and the Sales 
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Department in regard to the buying and selling of oats, hay, bran, 
and mealies: 


Meyer We paid Difference in favour 
paid us, Meyer. of Contractor. 
Per 100 lbs. Per 100 Ibs. Per 100 lbs. 
8s d. .' om. acd. 
For oats. ‘ ee 17 114 6 114 
For oat-hayandhay . 10 0 17 8} 7 8} 
For bran. : ; we oe 14 3 5 0 
For mealies , , eh ds 16 03 6 63 


Upon this the Committees comments caustically as follows : 


“ Taking the item of oats as an example, the conditions of his double 
deal left him approximately a gainer of £1 sterling upon every 300 lbs. of 
oats which we sold him and which he transferred back to us. The evi- 
dence given by Colonel Lewis and others shows the actual method or 
machinery of exchange which followed. We still continued to store 
and issue practically as before the contract had been made, and some 
60,000 animals become the machines by which Meyer was made the daily 
gross gainer upon oats alone of something like £2000 sterling.” 


The Committee dismisses the idea that the scandals were due to 
‘‘ Sales De- negligence only, and while exonerating from 
partment” blame the Army Service Corps in South Africa 

Pilloriea. *° ® whole, it sheets home the responsibility in 
very direct and forcible language to the “Sales 

Department ” itself. 


“The course of inquiry,” says the Report, “has been marked by the 
growth of an increasing sense of suspicion regarding the entire character 
of the various transactions presented to them. What ia earlier stages of 
inquiry appeared to be isolated instances of error on the part of some 
particular official who had dealt with the case, assumed, as investigation 
proceeded, first the aspect of continuous negligence, until as fresh instances 
arose of such palpable misdoing, the idea of even culpable negligence had 
to be abandoned, and in its place the impression of cleverly arranged 
contrivance substituted... . 

“Tn all these transactions we find the office of Director of Supplies, 
Pretoria, which in the natural order should have been the central con- 
trolling influence upon exterior extravagance—and the main safeguard of 
the public purse against the irregular demands of the contractor—we find 
this body acting in a spirit directly at variance with these duties. The 
refunds granted are now seen to have been given against just claim or 
common sense. Indeed, had the contractors changed places with the 
officers of the Director of Supplies, neither in the management of the 
contracts and concurrent sales, the looseness of their wording, nor in the 
decisions which were subsequently given upon them, could the unfavour- 
able mind of the controlling body against the public interest have been 
more strongly manifested. 

“ Reviewing, from the telegram of July 1, 1902, the entire course of 
these sales and contracts, with the losses that followed them, the Com- 
mittee can only see a succession of situations by which an ultimate goal 
has been attained—that goal being handing over to a few contractors the 
great bulk of the surplus food and forage belonging to Government at 
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‘absurdly low prices.’ First, we see the inception of the sale and the 
contract systems—put forward with anticipations of profit and success. 
We come next to the failure of the sales, to the continued increase of 
stocks, not only automatically produced by continuous decrease of garri- 
son, but by pouring into Pretoria stocks from the seaport bases, and the 
fresh stocks of oversea imports. . . . 

‘“‘ Then we have in long series manipulated tenders—the many visits of 
a few favoured contractors to the office of tie Director of Supplies ; under- 
standings and conversations many, documents few, loose, and irconclusive; 
‘underhand tenders’ they are described by the highest legal authority 
in the Transvaal. 

“‘ Behind these elusive companies we catch occasional glimpses of some 
substantial financial persons, moving in a background which we cannot 

jerce. ... 

: “Through all this maze of seeming ineptitude the figure of Mr. Frank 
Morgan, the brother of the Director of Supplies, moves continuously— 
the agent of ‘mushroom companies,’ the salaried servanié of favoured 
firms. He has come upon the scene in August 1902, but it is not until 
October 31 that he receives his brother’s sanction to appear openly as the 
engaged servant of the contractor Meyer. 

“It is matter of public knowledge now that Mr. F. Morgan’s share in 
the profits arising out of the single case of the sale of chaff reached the 
sum of £613.” 


The Report goes on to say that 


“One by one the reasons given for the dual dealings with Meyer have 
been dissipated under the scrutiny of the Committee,” 


and it is pointed out that while Moyer was raking in his profit of 
£2000 a day on oats alone, 


“One channel of safety lay open all this time. It was safe, simple, 
and needed no effort of administrative steering to reach. We had only 
to refuse the tenders offered, and to continue to use our own stuff for our 
own animals on ourown ground. They were both together at our stations. 
Nothing need have been altered or added to. We preferred to buy our 
own forage from a man to whom we had just sold it at some 60 per 
cent. more than he had given us for it. We were still to store it—to 
carry it to our animals, and it was to stand in our forage yards at our 
risk of deterioration. 

“‘ More than this, it was at any moment open to the local authorities, 
even after they had landed themselves in the dual difficulty, to suspend 
the working of this enormous profit to the contractor, and to have made 
issues from our reserve forage to our own animals, under Clause 15, 
conditions of contract.” 


In summing up the position the Committee declare that 


‘“‘Nebulous “reviewing all the circumstances, they are agreed that 

Civilian itis impossible to absolve Colonel Morgan of having 

+42... produced and foreseen the situation which was subse- 

Personali ties quently reached, and whieh was already in sight when 
the Chief j. quitted South Africa. 

Offenders.’’ ‘The Committee hold Colonel Morgan entirely answer- 

able for the grave scandals which have arisen through 

his brother’s connection with contracting firms, and even accepting the 
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explanation that he had given and his correspondence with Meyer 
attached, they consider that in allowing his brother to enter into agencies 
or connections with contractors or army purchasers in South Africa, he 
contravened not only the letter of the regulations defining the conduct of 
officers, but that he acted entirely in opposition to the spirit and traditions 
of the army.” 


The Committee, further, make the very grave statement that 


“There can be little doubt that an extensive loss or destruction of 
documents has occurred, and it is to be noted that, in the evidence given 
by the officers and non-commissioned officers who were connected with 
the Director of Supplies’ Office in Pretoria that defective memories are 
more the rule than the exception whenever the salient or critical points 
of any question are reached ;” 


and they add that they 


*‘ have no doubt that Meyer was a ‘favoured’ contractor in relation both 
to his supply to us and his purchases from us” 


The report points out that for a thorough investigation of the matter 
it would be necessary to probe much deeper and to take evidence on 
oath; and the Committee hits out shrewdly at the civilian war- 
mongers and contract sweaters to whose backstairs machinations 
the evil is mainly due: 


“There is (they say) another point, perhaps the strongest of all, to 
which the Committee must refer. It is: Are the taxpayers of this 
country to continue to be the sport of the many questionable contractors 
who are so ready to follow their several avocations in the wake of a war, 
as they are also willing to be its pioneers? In the face of such trans- 
actions as the Committee have dealt with a note of irony seems to run 
through the clauses in the War Office contract forms which relate at 
length the pains and penalties visited upon the contractor who has been 
found practising the arts of corruption or attempting collusive operations 
with some military underling in the course of an army contract. One is 
disposed to ask: Are the civil offenders who are the object of so much 
precautionary precision in the army form ever brought to book in the 
substance? Where doestheir punishment come in? For it seems to the 
Committee that they or the nebulous civilian personalities behind them 
are the chief offenders against the nation to which by birth or naturali- 
sation they belong. 

“ Some clumsy pantaloon in putties—even some agile harlequin in a 
helmet—may occasionally be caught, but the oldest member of the Com- 
mittee has informed his colleagues that in the course of many years’ 
experience he can only call to mind one case where the civil practitioner 
in a military scandal has been brought to justice, and in that solitary 
instance the offender, when released from a period of fifteen months’ 
incarceration, was received by his fellow townspeople with many manifes- 
tations of triumph.” 


The whole of these discreditable transactions should be thoroughly 
sifted, no matter what the cost. The sinister personalities skulking 
in the background should be dragged into the open. And the 
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guilty should be made an example and a warning to others. The 
present Government, themselves accessories after the fact, are not to 
be trusted to do this, or any other honest thing. Their continuance 
in office, like the means whereby they obtained office, is a fraud 
upon the public, a fraud similar in character to these War Stores 
Scandals themselves. 


The Russian Armada is no more. The battle of Tsushima surely 

, constitutes a record, Of the eight battleships of 
aisle the Baltic Fleet, six were sunk and two captured ; 
of the three coast defence ironclads, one was sunk and two were 
captured ; the three armoured cruisers went to the bottom ; of the 
six protected cruisers, two were sunk, while three escaped to 
Manila, and are there interned ; the twenty-five destroyers were 
nearly all annihilated; and of the whole fleet only the protected 
cruiser Almaz, the hospital ship Orel, and two destroyers arrived at 
Viladivostock. Admiral Folkersham and 4000 officers and men were 
killed, while Admirals Rojhdestvensky and Nebogatoff and 3000 
officers and men were taken prisoners. After Mukden and 
Tsushima, Russia can no longer continue the war with any hope of 
success. To fight on would be madness, though it may well appear 
to the bureaucracy that, so far as they themselves are concerned, to 
make peace is also madness. The war has never been popular. 
The peasants have all along felt that they were being sacrificed 
simply in order that those who exploit them at home might be 
enabled to exploit other unfortunates abroad; and when Ivan 
returns and unfolds his plain, unvanished tale of the war there may 
well come a day of reckoning for the corrupt and criminal official- 
dom responsible for so much needless suffering and bloodshed. The 
only hope for Russia would seem to be that the Czar should accede 
to the wishes of his people as voiced by the Zemstvos ; overrule 
the Grand Dukes and their hangers-on ; and avail himself of Pre- 
sident Roosevelt’s good offices to come to terms with Japan. The 
sooner he makes up his mind to this course the better the terms he 
will get, and the better the chance he will have, by wise and timely 
reforms, of healing those internal dissensions, which, sore as have 
been her external wounds, constitute by far the gravest menace to 
Russia’s well-being. 


While the war-clouds in the Far East at long last show signs of 
breaking, the farsighted note, not without some 
anxiety, the rising of several clouds, small as a 
man’s hand, on the nearer horizon. The strained 
relations between Sweden and Norway have at last come to a head, 
the immediate cause of the rupture being King Oscar’s refusal to 
sanction the law enabling Norway to appoint independent consular 


Norway and 
Morocco. 
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representatives. King Oscar has been quietly deposed from the 
Norwegian throne, but that there is no real ill-feeling towards 
Sweden or the Royal House ‘is shown by the fact that the people of 
Norway desire to see on that throne another member of the House 
of Bernadotte. ‘Separation by consent” would appear to be the 
best way out of the difficulty; and it should not be beyond the 
power of a wise diplomacy to bring good out of evil by taking 
advantage of the opportunity to promote a rapprochement between 
the three Scandinavian races—Danes, Swedes and Norwegians—and 
by securing the neutralisation of all three to add materially to the 
guarantees of the peace of the world, Another cloud is the diffi- 
culty that has arisen in Morocco—a difficulty which once more 
illustrates the dangers that result from Protectionism. The com- 
mercial sections of the agreement between France and Morocco— 
sections which aim at securing the trade with Morocco exclusively 
to France—are the cause of all the trouble. Germany has pro- 
posed an international conference on the subject basing her action 
on Article 17 of the Madrid Convention, which assures to all the 
contracting Powers the “most favoured nation treatment” in 
Morocco ; and British traders, already excluded from Algeria and 
Madagascar, and subject to a time limit in Tunis, sympathise 
strongly with Germany’s action. Surely, in this the twentieth 
century, it is time that the nations had shaken themselves free of 
the economic fallacies that led to the adoption of the old “ colonial 
system” of exclusive dealing. Exclusive trading is unhealthy 
trade, unfair trade, and must always lead to jealousy and strife. 
Free Trade is best trade. Free Trade is the great peace-maker ; 
and were “the open door” but the rule—the golden rule—the 
wide world over, ‘‘ the doors of Janus” would remain for ever shut. 


The love—the great and abiding love—of the Harmsworth Brothers 

A for our Colonial Empire is established beyond the 
a possibility of doubt by an illuminating series of 
articles headed ‘ Pulp and Monopoly,” which have 
recently appeared in the Daily News.1 The Harms- 
worths love the British Empire so dearly that they 
are endeavouring to obtain as big a slice of it as possible for their 
very own! Nothing less than 3000 square miles of beautiful fertile 
land in the very heart of Newfoundland will content them. The 
concession is sought by the ‘‘Anglo-Newfoundland Development Com- 
pany,” promoted by “Messrs. Harmsworth, of London, England,” 
ostensibly for the purpose fof wood-pulp and paper manufacture ; 
but it is a significant fact that the province these Imperialists seek 
to annex is so situated that by fencing it in in a certain way they 
can “corner” almost all the deer—the valuable caribou—of New- 


Dream of, 
Empire. 


1 The first article appeared on June 12 
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foundland, The Bill confirming the contract made on January 12 
between the Newfoundland Government and the ‘‘ Developme nt 
Company” has been rushed with indecent haste through all its 
stages in the House of Representatives and the Legislative Council, 
and now awaits the Royal assent. But in the meantime the people 
of Newfoundland have awakened to the fact that this gigantic 
‘* steal” is being engineered, and stormy meetings of protest are 
being everywhere held. Curiously enough, the territory in question 
is that served by the railway which—with its telegraphs, bay 
steamers, and all other adjuncts—was transferred in 1898, by a 
similar public bargain, to Mr. R. G. Reid. It cost the Colony over 
a million dollars to buy back the railway, and nearly another mil- 
lion dollars for certain land concessions formerly granted by the 
Legislature ; and “ naturally,” says the Daily News: 


‘“‘the public mind of Newfoundland is transported with indignation at 
what looks like a repetition, on a very much larger scale, of that notorious 
betrayal of the country’s interests.” 


“The so-called ‘ Pulp Bill,’ (we are told), under plea of encouraging a 
i paper industry, actually sets up a power in one of the 
Incompe- post fertile and promising regions of the British Empire 
tency, Dis- as absolute as that of the Czar or the Sultan. 
honesty, or | “The concession is perpetual. ‘For ever and ever’ 
Imbecility.”’ is the note that rings through the Newfoundland Press. 
J ‘ The lease is for ninety-nine years, but the Govern- 
ment undertakes ‘ at the expiration of every further term of ninety-nine 
years’ to renew the lease with ‘ the same rents and royalties, covenants, 
provisions, and agreements.’ So that Newfoundland is eternally bound, 
and long after the present capitalists are forgotten their descendants may 
be the sole ground landlords of a country half as large as Wales. 

‘“‘ The concession includes permission to ‘ fell, cut down, and use all or 
any of the trees for the time being standing and growing on any part of 
the demised premises,’ without any reafforesting obligations. The 
Harmsworths may sweep the land bare like a flight of locusts. 

“« Not only the land is handed over, but ‘ lands covered by water.’ All 
streams, lakes, water-courses, springs, are to be the property of the 
company for its milling and logging business, and it may divert, dam, or 
stop up all waters at its pleasure, and use all the power of the great 
waterfalls for driving its mills. 

‘“‘ Any person using any of the waterways on the territory for floating 
lumber must pay rent to the Harmsworth trust!” 


Among the conditions laid down in the Bill are: 


(1) Exemption for ever from all municipal taxation. 

(2) Exemption for the machinery imported for mills, &c., from the 
thirty per cent. import duty levied on machinery imported by the 
Colonists themselves. 

(3) A grant of all preciousand other minerals in the ceded territory, 
free of all payment, until ten per cent. interest per annum has been made 
on all mines, shafts, railways, and other works incidental to mining in 
the province. 

VoL. 164.—WNo, 1. G 
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(4) Power to ‘enter and take’ any choice bits of property that please 
them, belonging to other people, in an additional area four times as large 
as Wales.” 


And these immense privileges—striking at the very control of 
Newfoundland over its own property, are being granted for a 
merely nominal consideration. For all these unheard-of concessions 
“Messrs. Harmsworth, London, England,” are to pay: (1) An 
annual rental of two dollars per square mile, and even this pepper- 
corn rental ‘shall not be payable on swamp or barren lands” ; (2) 
fifty cents a thousand feet for trees converted into ‘sawn 
lumber ”—(The rent is the only charge for the trees converted into 
pulp or paper) ; and (3) for “ precious and other metals, minerals, 
and mineral snbstances,” five per cent. of the net profits remaining 
after paying 


(a) Wages and salaries. 

(b) Ten per cent. per annum on the cost of buildings, shafts, engines, 
machinery, gear, tools, rails, plant, and effects of every description used 
in the mines or in connection with them. 

(c) Insurance of ditto. 

(d) Taxes, rates, assessments, and duties. 

(e) Repairs, storage, freight, export duties, and harbour, dock, and 
other dues,” 


The citizens’ protest, the substance of which has been telegraphed 
by Sir William Macgregor, the Governor, declares that : 


“The conferring upon the assignees and the possession by them of the 
exclusive ownership of the ordinary surface rights, and rights of posses- 
sion, occupation, &c., are not only incompatible with the rights and 
interests of our people, and the requirements of an advancing civilisation, 
but are entirely unnecessary for the ostensible purposes of the business 
which the assignees undertake to carry on, namely, the manufacture of 
pulp, mining, &c., and can only be intended to be turned by the assignees 
to their own profit and advantage, either as speculators or as proprietors 
for other pursuits and purposes, for or out of which no rent or other con- 
sideration is to be paid to the Colony or other public benefit to be 
derived.” 


The Newfoundland Free Press denounces the granting of the 
concession as “an exhibition of incompetency, dishonesty or 
imbecility.” 


“* For nearly two hundred years,’ it writes, ‘Newfoundland struggled 
hopelessly against the burdens laid upon her by King George. ... To- 
day we are apparently free. At any rate, our soil is our own. For this 
Newfoundlanders fought and toiled, generation after generation. And 
yet at the present moment a complaisant Legislature is engaged in rivet- 
ing new and equally obnoxious burdens on the shoulders of Newfound- 
landers in perpetuity by giving the heart of the island, the garden of the 
Colony, to capitalists or company-promoters ‘ for ever.’” 


The Daily News has rendered a great service to the Empire by its 
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timely exposure of this Carmelite Street conspiracy ; and we are 
glad to note that the English League for the Taxation of Land 
Values has taken up the matter and suggests that petitions 
protesting against the contemplated iniquity should be immediately 
prepared for presentation to the Colonial Office and to the King. 
Before leaving the subject we would point out that the substitution 
of the referendam for our anti-democratic Second Chambers would 
prevent the carrying through of such a “job” as this, just as in 
this country it would have prevented the passing of the Anti- 
Education Acts, the Brewers’ Bribery Bill, the Chinese Ordinance, 
and other obnoxious measures. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


AN important contribution to meteorology has been published by 
the Government of India in the shape of a report on the meteor- 
ology of that district for the years 1892 to 1902.1 As Sir John 
Eliot points out, the famines of 1897 and 1900 were unique in 
intensity and extent of area affected, and it is to records such as 
these that we must look for some explanation of the deficiency in 
rainfall that brings misery and death to so large a number of our 
fellow-subjects. In the dry period, 1895 to 1902, the total average 
deficiency of rainfall for the whole of India was 24°6 inches, or 60 
per cent. of a normal year’s supply. Not only are these records 
useful as accumulating accurate data by means of which we may in 
the future be able to predict the probable weather over large areas, 
but they also afford a means of anticipating the worst effects of the 
periodical famines which have caused such enormous mortality in 
India in former times. Even to dwellers in Great Britain the 
meteorology of India has much practical interest, for that country 
is rapidly becoming our chief source of wheat, and a drought may 
seriously affect our food supplies. The United States have now but 
little surplus wheat to export, and will soon become competitors for 
Canada’s surplus. There appears to be some connection between the 
height of the Nile floods and the rainfall in Asia, the former being, 
of course, the summarised result of the rainfall over a large area in 
Central and North-Eastern Africa. Even the rainfall at the Cape 
is not without its significance in this connection. 

The latest volume of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections® 
contains the usual well-selected series of monographs on various 
subjects, Of special interest at the present moment is Mr. W. 
W. Rockhill’s “ Inquiry into the Population of China.” Although 
periodical enumerations of the population have taken place for 
more than 4000 years, the Chinese do not yet appear to have 
attained a high degree of accuracy, and the official census figures 
are very unreliable. Although the official census of 1885 gives the 


1 A Preliminary Investigation of the More Important Features of the Meteorology of 
Southern Asia during the Period 1892-1902. By Sir John Eliot, K.C.I.E. Calcutta. 
1905. 

2 Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Vol. II. Part 3. Washington : Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1905. 
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population of China as 377,636,198, Mr. Rockhill gives good reasons 
for his belief that the real figure does not exceed 275,000,000. The 
rate of increase is slow ; in the province of Che-kiang, for instance, 
for which the most accurate figures are available, the population 
would double itself by natural increase in about 417 years. 
Although the number of deaths from famines, disease and wars is 
appalling, yet the increase of the population does not appear to be 
materially diminished. Another interesting paper in the same 
volume is by Mr. D. White on the “‘ Seeds of Aneimites,” by which 
name the author proposes to call the genus of fossil plants hitherto 
known as Adiantites. An extensive collection of specimens from 
the lower Pottsville formation, West Virginia, has enabled the 
author to identify the seeds as derived from the plants. This iden- 
tification is confirmed by their resemblance to the seeds of the 
ginkgo, the nearest living relative of Adiantites. The same author 
describes and illustrates fossil plants of the group cycadofilices, 
especially with referenoe to the stem structure. Mr. N. 8. Jam- 
bunathan gives a minute description of the habits and nest of a 
social spider of Madras, and although the author does not appear to 
be familiar with work done by other observers in the same field, the 
observations made are well worthy of being placed on record. The 
habits of the Sculpin (Myoxocephalus scorpius) are described by 
Mr, T. Gill, who gives an excellent illustration of the way in which 
the male fish broods over the egg-mass. 

A useful little introduction to geometry has been issued as one 
of the University Tutorial Series." It does not claim more than 
to give the student an idea of plain geometry, and to accustom 
him to figures of given dimensions. Some work of the kind is 
sorely needed, for the average schoolboy who plunges into Euclid 
without any preparation soén becomes confused, and acquires a 
mechanical method of dealing with the problems which it is the 
object of the present work to avoid. 

A valuable report on the Chemical Section of the Sc. Louis 
Exhibition has been published by Dr. Walter Vieweg,? who was a 
member of the International Jury at that Exhibition. A detailed 
and impartial description is given of the chemical exhibits of each 
country, and the critical and historical remarks of the author, who 
is himself a well-known technical chemist, are practical and 
interesting. In view of the statement so frequently made by 
superficial critics that our chemical industry is in a retrograde con- 
dition, it is satisfactory to find that so eminent an authority as Dr. 
Vieweg does not share this opinion. The work of the British 
Royal Commission is commended, especially with reference to the 

, i . G. Cracknell. 
pile ee ow. bo Geometry. By W. P. Workman and A 


2 Die Chemie auf der Weltansstellung au St. Louis, 1904. Von Dr. Walter Vieweg. 
Stuttgart : Ferd. Enke. 1905. 
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descriptive catalogue of the chemical exhibits, Dr. Vieweg’s book 
can be recommended to all who wish for the most recent informa- 
tion on chemical industry. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


It is now nearly fifty years since a solid foundation was laid for 
the evolution theory by the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
and, starting from that point, immense advavces have been made in 
every department of science. Although the end is yet very far 
from being reached and many things still remain obscure, the time 
has come when it is necessary to formulate results and estimate the 
consequences to our ways of thinking inevitable on such a changed 
conception of the Universe as the theory of evolution involves. 
We welcome Mr. Boxall’s work, The Evolution of the World and of 
Man; as « valuable contribution in this direction. It is necessarily 
of the character of pioneer work, and therefore we should be un- 
reasonable in expecting it to be complete and final, but it admirably 
summarises the generally accepted body of knowledge, Mr. Boxall 
does not claim to be a specialist, but he is sufficiently trained in 
scientific methods to grasp and explain, not only general principles, 
but detailed operations both in organic and inorganic forms of 
development; some explanations must necessarily be provisional 
until more accurate information is available We are not so much 
concerned with the purely scientific view of evolution, which we 
accept as demonstrated, as in some of the consequences Mr. Boxall 
urges must follow in our ways of thinking, and especially in regard 
to religion. Here we are entirely at one with him; he sees clearly 
that the theology which we have inherited from the semitic race, 
based upon an obsolete science, must disappear before our changed 
conception of God, the world and man. The conflict between theology 
and modern science is the struggle between the old and the new, and 
the new must inevitably prove victorious. But the struggle will be 
@ severe one, for, as Mr. Boxall truly says, ‘All the forces of educa- 
tion, from the primary schools to the University, are struggling to 
perpetuate the rule of the older exploded sciences, and to limit the 
spread of the new science.” But another fifty years will probably 
clear away the obstruction. The Teutonic race, as Mr. Boxall 
points out, has not yet formulated its own religion—so far it has 
made shift with a borrowed one; the religion of the future will be 
based upon the latest science, and will be in intellectual harmony 


1 The Evolution of the World and of Man, By George E. Boxall. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 1905 
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with our conception of the world. Mr. Boxall is strongest and 
most original in dealing with psychological and social evolution, and 
his summaries of historical racial developments are full of interest, 
though we think the fifteen thousand years or so he appears to 
allow for the development of civilisation are totally inadequate. As 
to the future, he suggests that progress lies in the hands of the 
young and energetic races—the Teutons, the Slavs and the Japanese. 
How this will work out time alone can show. 

The New Testament in the Light of the Higher Criticism, by 
Ramsden Balmforth, is just the kind of book that is required at the 
present moment. While aiming at popularising the results of 
Biblical criticism, it is sufficiently scholarly to command the respect 
of specialists. Mr. Balmforth has thoroughly acquainted himself 
with the critical methods to justify him in his unhesitating accep- 
tance of their results, with which he deals in a masterly and lucid 
manner. His book is not encumbered with details, but is an 
exposition of general principles, and while the clergy of the Church 
of Eogland are humbly begging permission to apply the principles 
of criticism to the New Testament, this vigorous thinker accepts the 
whole matter as settled, as indeed it is. Mr. Balmforth shows how 
the New Testament tradition grew, and how out of competing ten- 
dencies the book slowly attained its present form ; he holds nothing 
in reserve, and dismisses the supernatural element as legendary. 
Bat he is earnest in maintaining the ethical value of the Gospels and 
the writings of St. Paul, and contends that it is the essence of 
Christianity, but he gives a higher ethical value to the fourth Gospel 
than we should be disposed to allow it, though he decides against the 
Johannine authorship. Mr. Balmforth is a competent critic, but the 
strongest part of his work is the psychological character of his study 
of Jesus and St. Paul—this ison the right lines. The theologians 
have destroyed the value of the New Testament; it remains for the 
psychologists and moralists to restore it. 

The issue of a fifth edition of Dr. Paterson Smyth’s The Old 
Documents and the New Bible? is a striking evidence of the widespread 
interest in the intelligent study of the Bible. The book is quite an 
elementary one, and has more to do with textual criticism than what 
is called Higher Criticism, but it is a step in the right direction. It 
contains a great deal of useful information on the literary history of 
the Hebrew documents, the various manuscripts and versions, the 
composition of the various books, and other matters. A number of 
plates of manuscripts, and one of the Moabite stone, illustrate the text 
of the volume. 


1 The New Testament in the Light of the Higher Criticism. By Ramsden Balmforth, 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1905. 

2 The Old Documents and the New Bible. By J. Paterson Smyth, B.D., LL.D. 
The Old Testament. Fifth Edition. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 
1904. 
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“ What constitutes a gentleman?” used to be a favourite question 
discussed in popular magazines. Mr. Dole, in The Religion of a 
Gentleman*, is not quite right in saying that “ in the old days it was 
a title that a man assumed for himself; he claimed the rank as of 
right ; it was a title by which he liked to compare himself 
with others as a superior being.” That is rather a very modern 
way of using the term, and is probably no older than the 
industrial era. In old days it was not a title that anyone could 
assume : it belonged by right to those of honourable birth, like the 
right to bear arms, which was one distinction of a gentleman, The 
‘manners of a gentleman” implied education and culture, which 
could only be obtained by persons of family and means. The dis- 
tinction partly remains, and we still usually confine the use of the 
word to those who have the manners whether they have the birth 
and means or not. This is, after all, Mr. Dole’s standard of a 
modern gentleman. “He has a rich and harmonious nature; he 
is frank, truthful, friendly, high-minded, courteous, of manly 
dignity, modest withal, with noble aims.” What, then, is the 
religion of a gentleman? It can, of course, be only the religion 
that harmonises with the character; and Mr. Dole gives us a sketch 
of the characteristics of such religion, which is very much the same 
as Huxley’s reverence for the ethical ideal and an attempt to 
realise it in life. 

Mr. Charles Watts has produced what should be a very useful 
book on the Meaning of Rationalism,? at least, that is the title of 
the volume, though we find, upon closer reference, that it is the 
subject of the first essay only, the other six which the volume con- 
tains being criticisms of religious belief of the kind usually pub- 
lished by the R.P.A. We cannot altogether congratulate Mr. Watts 
on his insight into the questions discussed in his essay, while we 
are quite at one with him in his general argument that reason is 
the highest guide we have. But, then, reason must be understood 
in a broad sense, and not limited to the mere exercise of the logical 
faculty. Reason has more to do with life than merely determining 
whether a proposition is true or not—life does not consist in stating 
or examining propositions. Reason also has to determine whether 
certain things or actions are good, and indeed exercires, or should 
exercise, a sort of general superintendence over the whole of life. 
But amongst the Rationalists, too generally, reason appears to be 
regarded principally as a faculty which is opposed to theology and 
religion ; whether it is so or not depends upon what is understocd by 
theology and religion. Much that is irrational, no doubt, goes by both 
names, but irrationality is not confined to these particular things. It 
is to ba found often in politics and legislation, as well as, at times, in 


1 The Religion of a Gentleman. By Charles F. Dole. London: H. R. Allenson. 
® The Meaning of Rationalism. London: Watts & Co. 1905. 
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science and philosophy, and even in Rationalist writings. Mr. 
Watts says the difference between Rationalism and Theology is that 
the former seeks to reach the heart through the head, while the 
latter aims to reach the head through the heart. This sentence 
alone contains two or three misconceptions. Rationalism does not 
seek to reach the heart, but to govern the intellect and to guide the 
heart, or the feelings which have an independent origin; and the 
fault of theology (as distinct from religion) is not that it attempts 
to reach the head through the heart, but that it attempts to reduce 
the prodacts of emotion and imagination to intellectual forms and 
blunders in the attempt. Again, he says that ‘‘ Rationalism teaches 
that cultivated reason (even the reason then needs to be cultivated, 
bat if it is supreme, what is there to cultivate it?) is the only safe- 
guard against the excessive gratification of the lowest passions.” It 
may be one safeguard, but it is not the only one, for experience cer- 
tainly teaches that the lower passions may be kept in check by 
higher ones—that is, by nobler emotions, The ethics of Rationalism 
which Mr. Watts commends differ in no respect from the ethics of 
religion. The Chilvaric virtues—justice, temperance, wisdom, and 
fortitude—are no more the monopoly of Rationalism than they are 
of Christianity, but they are recognised by both, though they are 
older than either. Indeed, when we come to the end of the essay 
it almost appears that Rationalism is simply an ethical religion— 
religion without fable or dogma, or morality without theology. 
And we are very glad to welcome this broader conception of 
Rationalism. 

The Rationalist Press Association scarcely yet appears to come 
up to Mr. Watts’ standard ; for in the ssme parcel with the above 
we received a copy of the reprint of Jngersoll’s Lectures and Essays 
Mr. Watts says: “In its methods Rationalism is persuasive rather 
than recklessly agyressive ; we have outgrown the old mode of 
propaganda,” &c. Logersoll’s Lectures belong to the old mode: they 
are clever, vigorous, even amusing, but ont of date. 

Faith and Facts? is a new pamphlet, but also in the old mode. 
It takes old Bible stories in the most literal fashion, and exposes 
their absurdity when so taken. Before the Bible is accepted or 
rejected it should be explained, and then it would neither be super- 
stitiously reverenced nor carelessly ridiculed. It is at least entitled 
to as much respect as the Iliad or the Aineid. 

There is more true Rationalism in Renan’s The Apostles® than in 
all the current publications of the R.P.A. dealing with the New 
Testament. Renan, though treating the New Testament with the 


1 Ingersoll’s Lectures and Essays. (Second Series.) London: Watts & Co. 
2 Faith and Facts: Credulity versus Common-Sense. By Inquirer. London: 


Watts & Co. 
3 The Apostles. By Ernest Renan. A new Translation by W. G. Hutchinson. 


London: Watts & Co. 
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utmost intellectual freedom, endeavoured at the same time to under- 
stand and explain it by the aid of a sympathetic imagination, and 
in this way he did more to destroy superstitious belief than has been 
done by aggressive attacks. Mr. Hutchinson has produced a very 
readable translation of The Apostles, and the very low price at which 
it is issued should command for it a large sale. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


THE third volume of Mr. Paul’s History of Modern England } 
covers the years 1865 to 1876—that is to say, from the death of 
Lord Palmerston to Disraeli’s opportune purchase of the Saez Canal 
shares—an incident recalled when its original proposer, that 
brilliant journalist, Mr. Frederick Greenwood, was féted the other 
night. The period is one which is crowded with great events, of 
which Mr. Paul has presented the salient features with his usual 
skill and adroitness. Mr. Paul’s narrative flows easily along with 
absolute impartiality. Whatever secret admiration he may have, for 
instance, for Mr. Gladstone there is ino trace here. In fact, he 
might even be writing on the other side, so keenly does he criticise 
his mistakes of policy and of action. To his opponents he is 
scrupulously fair, and to some may appear to give them even greater 
credit than they deserve. At the same time we must remember that 
this period was prolific of theological controversies both in the 
Church and outside—the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
ritualism in England, the Pope’s assumption of infallibility—and in 
some of these questions Mr. Gladstone’s ecclesiastical bias unques- 
tionably affected his natural good sense. Claiming Mr. Gladstone’s 
session of 1870 as challenging comparison in its solid achievements 
with any which preceded or followed it, Mr. Paul is scrupulous to 
point out that the whole credit is not attributed to Mr. Gladstone 
and his followers. It was shared by the Conservative party and 
by the House of Commons asa whole, In the same way he clearly 
shows how Disraeli’s franchise reform was really the work of the 
Liberal party. Again, Mr. Paul is generous to the utmost in his 
laudation of the measures of social reform carried by Disraeli’s 
Ministry in 1874-6. “That a Conservative Government should 
have acknowledged,” he writes “the public heaith to be more 
important than the right of property was creditable to their fairness 
and opinion of mind, different from the rigid individualism of Mr. 


1 A History of Modern England. By Herbert Paul. In Five Volumes. Vol. III. 
London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1905 
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Faweett.” It is very true that Disraeli’s natural bent was towards 
Radicalism. It was circumstances which made him a Conservative ; 
but even Disraeli never became the rabid retrograde Tory which 
distinguished his colleague Sulisbury, 8 Toryism which has since 
obtained such a sinister grip upon the present representatives of 
Toryism. At the same time Mr. Pau! takes no pains to conceal his 
real opinions, He is under no political illusions. Where he dis- 
approves he hits hard. For instance; but for the fanatic opposition 
of temperance reformers, headed by Sir Wilfred Lawson, the liquor 
question might have been settled by Mr. Bruce’s Bill on lines 
eminently fair and condusive to public interest. Instead of which 
the liquor curse is rivited more firmly on the shoulders of the 
people. Upon the alternative measure in 1872 he reminds us how 
Lord Shaftesbury’s proposal to close public-houses on polling days 
was lost, and his further amendment to lengthen the hours of 
voting was eventually abandoned. Whatever may be said by either 
party of the continuance in office of the present Government, Mr. 
Paul, speaking of Gladstone’s retention of office in 1873 and of 
Disraeli’s refusal to displace him, strikes the true note in the fol- 
lowing passage : “ That the continuance in office of a weakened and 
discredited ministry was a gravé public evil which only an appeal to 
the country could cure does not seem to have impressed the mind 
either of Mr. Gladstone or of Mr. Disraeli.” The present work is 
no light undertaking, and as it approaches the present times it will 
become more difficult, But Mr. Paul has shown such marked 
impartiality that, united with equally marked ability as a historian, 
a judge of men and things, and a man of action, we have no fear for 
the successful fulfilment of a striking contribution to our national 
literature. 

The Compatriots’ Club was constituted in March 1904 with the 
cbject of advancing the ideal of a united British Empire and of 
advocating those principles of constructive policy on all constitu- 
tional, economic, defensive and educational questions tending 
towards the fulfilment of that ideal. It claims to be a non-partisan 
body. The volume before us, entitled the Compatriots’ Club Lectures," 
form the first contribution of the Club’s leading members to the fiscal 
controversy, and it must be at once admitted that the cause of Tariff 
Reform could not have been entrusted to abler hands. Neverthe- 
less the Club is based upon false assumptions. Its name is a mis- 
nomer. It has no greater claim to patriotism than any other body 
of honourable Englishmen, and it is no more ‘‘ non-partisan ” than 
any other political organisation. Such presumptuous claims do 
not enhance its status, nor are they calculated to win adherence to 


1 Compatriots’ Club Lectures. First Series. Edited by the Committee of the 
Compatriots’ Club. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1905, 
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its policy. We have little hesitation in saying that its members 
are drawn from the Unionist party, whose special claim to 
patriotism is now being measured at its true worth at every bye- 
election ; and its members are restricted, so far as we can see, to 
that branch of the Unionist party which is closely associated with 
the Tariff Reform League. We have tried to examine these lectures 
impartially and fairly, but we are bound to confess that the attempt 
has been very trying tothe temper. It is exactly like trying to argue 
with the gentleman in the celebrated case of Hampden v. Walsh 
who undertook to prove that the world was flat. We are told in 
the preface that no attempt has been made to edit these papers 
into line, but through them all runs the obsolete and exploded 
theory that the importer pays the tax. We have frequently com- 
bated this absurd theory, and have shown that it is only true in a 
few isolated cases and for short periods antecedent or subsequent 
to the imposition or removal of the tax respectively. All observa- 
tion of practigal men and all authority of theorists past and present 
are against this view, in support of which the Compatriots’ Club 
can only bring the names of Professor Ashley and Dr. Cunningham. 
Bat even these two gentlemen do not in the present volume attempt 
to support the theory, and, if we remember rightly, the former has 
expressly admitted its absurdity. Among the skittles set up by 
the lecturers is Cobden’s prophesy that Free Trade would become 
universal, This prophesy, by the way, was made after the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, and there are signs even in the United States, 
France and Germany that it may yet be fulfilled. Because Cobden 
was over-confident in the universal acceptance of his principles, is 
that any argument against the truth of those principles? All these 
writers conveniently forget, for instance, that the Free Trade ticket 
won in the Presidential campaign of 1882 and Protection only 
saved in the United States by the vested interests. In France 
there isa large and growing Free-Trade opinion, and when the 
German Social Democrats come by their own they will speedily 
sweep away a system under which their manufacturers sell cheaply 
abroad in order to sell dearly at home. So, too, in America, in spite 
of a gigantic steel trust, the shipbuilding trade cannot compete 
with Great Britain, which can build ships for America 75 per cent. 
more cheaply than the Americans, Again, these gentlemen con- 
veniently overlook the fact that in protected Germany the working 
man gets lower wages, longer hours of employment, and gets less 
for his money than the working man in Free Trade England. In 
the United States, with higher wages, the working man is worse off 
than in England, and his condition would be even still worse were 
it not for the fact that America is self-contained and has Free 
Trade between her populous States. Mr. Garvin makes a great 
distinction between the taxation of raw material and manufactured 
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goods. But food is raw material, and where is the line to be 
drawn between manufactured goods which are re-manufactured 
here and re-exported ? In our opinion, these gentlemen have not 
advanced the cause of Tariff Reform one iota. All the same, we 
are glad to have their views in book form. At the best it is 
special pleading, but even special pleading must be refuted. At 
the same time we are sorry to see distinguished men, like one or 
two of these gentlemen, wasting their talents in attempting to put 
fresh blood into obsolete and discredited doctrines of the past at 
the bidding of one unscrupulous political leader. 

The World’s Navies in the Boxer Rebellion is an extremely inte- 
resting narrative by Lieutenent C. C. Dix, R.N., of the exciting 
events of the rising against the Foreign Devils in China in the year 
1900, from the storming of the Taku Forts to the capture of Shan- 
Hai-Kwan. Lieutenant Dix, of H.M.S. Barfleur, himself took part 
in most of the operations, and he has managed to give a graphic 
and connective story of events which were of world-wide interest 
at the time. He was present at the first and second sieges of the 
Tientsin Settlement, the relief of Sir Edward Seymour, the capture 
of the native city, and the advance on Pekin. For the story of the 
siege of the Legations at Pekim he is, of course, indebted to other 
resources than his own. In this ,plain, blunt narrative of a sailor 
we cannot help seeing the characteristics which distinguish the 
Japanese from the Russians, and which explains a good deal of the 
ill-success of the latter inthe present war. The Russians in any 
combined movements were scarcely ever up to time, and their work 
frequently only half done. The Japanese, on the contrary, were 
punctual and efficient. For instance, in the storming of Tientsin 
the blowing in of the South Gate had been entrusted to them. “ At 
44.M.,” writes Lieutenant Dix, “‘ the explosion took place as arranged, 
as we knew it must, forthe Japanese—gallant little souls !—broke 
their engagements to none, and showed their backs to nothing.” 
Lieutenant Dix’s comments upon the conduct of the French and 
Russian troops in the disgraceful scenes which took place upon the 
capture and loot of Pekin are not flattering to either of those nations. 
The French, at any rate, seem to have been unfortunate in the person 
of their commander. This is an eminently readable book. 

We have no sympathy with the methods of the Independent 
Labour Party when they consist in opposing Liberal candidates for 
Parliament. There are, it is true, Liberals who are still controlled 
by extreme individualism, and are opposed to collectivism in any 
shape or form, but believing, as we do, that scientific socialism 
is not opposed to democratic progress, and that Toryism, however 
much it may profess the contrary, is so opposed, we maintain that 


1 The World’s Navies in the Boxer Rebellion (China, 1900). By Lieutenant C. C. 
Dix, R.N. With Illustrations. London: Digby, Long & Co. 1905. 
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Socialists can only attain this object by working with and through 
the Liberal party, which, after all, is the real party of social reform. 
But we have nothing but unstinted praise for the latest departure 
of the Independent Labour Party in the publication of a Socialist 
library. The first volume is a translation from the French edition of 
Enrico Ferri’s Socialism and Positive Science, by Miss Edith C. 
Harvey. The history of Socialism and Free Trade present a curious 
parallel, The anti-Socialists, like the Protectionists, attribute to 
Socialism principles which are alien to it. They set up skittles 
to knock down, and when they have done it they imagine they have 
demolished Socialism. They are unable to distinguish between 
Utopian Socialism, between “the undisciplined humanitarian senti- 
mentalism” and scientific Socialism. A convinced follower of 
Darwin and Spencer, Professor Ferri in this work demonstrates that 
Marxian Socialism—the only kind, he maintains, that has a positive 
method and scientific worth, and that has power henceforward to 
inspire and group the Social Democrats of the whole civilised world 
—is only the practical and fruitful complement in social life of that 
modern scientific revolution, which, inaugurated several centuries 
back by the revival of the experimental method in all branches of 
human knowledge, bas triumphed in our days, thanks to the labours 
of Charles Darwin and Herbert Spencer. “It is trae,” says Pro- 
fessor Ferri, ‘that Darwin, and especially Spencer, stopped short 
half-way from the final conclusion of religious, political aod social 
order, which necessarily follow from their indisputable promises. 
But that is only an individual episode which cannot stop the inevit- 
able march of service or delay the fulfilment of its practical conse- 
quences, which accord admirably with the saddest necessities of 
contemporary life.” Darwinism, argues Professor Ferri, is not 
antagonistic to scientific Socialism, as some followers of Darwin 
have maintained. On the contrary, it is in complete agreement 
with contemporary Socialism as propounded by Marx, Engels, and 
their suecessors. We have not space to deal with the working out 
of this argument. We ourselves are already under deep obligations 
to former works of this great economist. No politician or student 
of sociology can afford to neglect the present work, unless he is 
acquainted with Professor Ferri’s views. 

School Teaching and School Reform? is the title given to four 
lectures delivered by Sir Oliver Lodge to secondary teachers and 
teachers in training, at Birmingham in February 1905, In ex- 
posing and denouncing the hollowness and rottenness of orthodox 
school teaching, Sir Oliver is performing a national service. The 


1 Socialism and Positive Science (Darwin—S, Marz). By Enrico Ferri, 
Professor of Penal Law in the University of Rome, Director of the Senola Positiva, 
Deputy. Translated by Edith C. Harvey from the French Edition of 1896. Lon- 
don; The a aon Labour Party. 1905. 

2 School Teaching and School Reform. By Sir Oliver ‘“" Principal of the Uni- 
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average man has perhaps been dimly conscious of the unsatisfactory 
intellectual results of his public school career, but even if he has 
had the courage to admit his own shortcomings, he has probably 
had to meet the taunt that the fault lay with his own want of 
ability, and not with the system. An exposure of the modern cur- 
riculum and its methods of imparting knowledge could, therefore, 
only be made with effect by a distinguished man like Sir Oliver 
Lodge. At the root of all teaching lies the principle that the sub- 
ject, and the method of teaching it, must be attractive. Our own 
experience tallies exactly with that of Sir Oliver. ‘‘ At the age of 
eight,” says Sir Oliver,‘ I was set down to the Eton Latin Grammar— 
every word in Latin—and that book constituted the larger part of 
my mental pabulum for the next four years, The result was 
nauseating.” With the exception that the Latin Grammar was in 
English, our own experience at an English public school was 
similar, A dreary round of Latin and Greek syntax, most of it 
useless, and the unintelligent reading of classical authors, destroyed 
in those early years all inducements for acquiring knowledge. As 
Sir Oliver truly says, avoidance of the cane was the only motive 
for learning in those four dreary years. “Study should be 
attractive, of that I am convinced,” he insists; “not superficially, 
but solidly attractive, Nothing is more stimulating and essentially 
pleasurable than to feel that you are really making progress and 
acquiring a mastery of something.” It is the recognition of this 
principle which is the key-note to all teaching, and especially to the 
teaching of children between the ages of ten and fourteen, that is 
causing Bedales, for instance, to take a leading position in modern 
educational institutions. What a reflection is the following passage 
upon modern education: “Some of the men who represent the 
average or even the higher product of our chief public schools and 
our chief colleges are more or less futile for any serious purpose in 
life.” They cannot even shoot as well as a game-keeper ; in all the 
facts of the universe they do not pretend to be anything but 
supremely ignorant. There are, of course, many brilliant exceptions, 
bat these, says Sir Oliver, are so by force of character, inate 
ability, or wholesome home influence, rather than by school training 
and education. For parents, teachers and pupil there is in this little 
book an immense fund of sound common-sense and practical sug- 
gestions based on experience and deep thought. 

American Thumb-Prints,| by Miss Kate Stephens, forms a col- 
lection of brilliant and original shetches of American character and 
institutions, One or two are rather difficult of comprehension to 
English readers, with their references to things peculiarly American. 
But there is nothing “ parochial,” as Mr. Chamberlain might say, 


! American Thumb-Prints. Mettle of our Men and Women. By Kate Stephens. 
Philadelphia and London: J, B. Lippincott & Co. 1905. 
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about Miss Stephens, She is a woman of high culture, with a mind 
well stored with ancient and modern philosophy, and with a heart 
full of the deepest human sympathy. Although she writes of the 
local phases of the American spirit, she writes in no narrow fashion. 
Whether she is dealing with the Paritans of the West, the New 
England settlers, the typical American money-grobber and his 
consort of St. Louis, or the New England woman of to-day, there 
is always the breadth of view, the keen insight, the true note of 
sympathy, combined with the apt comparison with ancient and 
modern phases of civilisation, which are alone to be found in minds 
of the highest order of thought. Singularly beautiful and pathetic 
is the picture of the deserted hill-top village and its God’s-acre 
higher up the slope, with the quaint epitaphs upon the mouldering 
tombstones, recalling the comings and goings, the daily labours and 
interests of those dwellers of the early centuries. This is a book to 
read and re-read. 

Few years have been more fertile of remarkable events, charged 
with direct influence upon the cause of civilisation, than the one 
which has just passed. Under the assurance that it deserves a 
place in contemporary history, M. René Moulin has gathered to- 
gether in a substantial volume the principal features of the leading 
events which are ripe with far-reaching consequences. Une Année 
de Politique Extériewre} treats of the Anglo-French rapprochement ; 
the situation in Morocco; the Convention of February 13, 1904, 
between France and Siam; the Franco-Italian rapprochement ; the 
Macedonian Question ; England in Tibet; Panama and the United 
‘ States; the Russo-Japanese War; and the Russian Crisis. The 
last chapter is at the moment of special interest. The book, how- 
ever, is of more than ephemeral value. It emphasises the new 
international situation created by the Anglo-French entente cordiale, 
the evolution of German militarism accentuated by the Anglo- 
Italian reconciliation, and the weakening of the Monroe Doctrine by 
the growth of Imperialism, manifested in the acquisition by the 
United States of the Panama Canal. This is a distinct contribution 
to the study of foreign affairs. 

From Rome, the headquarters of the International Institute of 
Statistics, we have received Part IIL of Vol. XIV. of the Bulletin 
de L’ Institut Internationale de Statistique.2 We need scarcely say 
how invaluable the work done by this Institute is to all financiers 
and business men who are sufficiently alive to the importance of 
studying monetary movements and prices. Take, for example, the 
Report by M. Alfred Neymarck, comprising the movements in values 
in nearly all the European countries outside Europe, in the Argen- 

1 Une Année de Politique Extérieure. Par René Moulin. Préface de M. Jules 
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tine, Chili, Costa-Rica, Egypt, United States, Japan, Mexico, &c.; 
Stock Exchange prices, the causes of the movements in the national 
debts of the leading Powers, and countless other statistics relating 
to international finance. 

From Mexico we have received Number 2, Vol. IV. of the Buletin 
de Instruccion Publica,! the official organ of the Secretary of State 
for Justice and Public Instruction ; also Die Armenpflege der Haupt- 
wnd Residenzstadt Budapest 2 for the years 1900-1902, by Dr. Joseph 
von Hiérdsy, and the Statistics of the Colony of New Zealand for the Year 
1903,3 compiled from official records. 





THE DRAMA. 


Mrs, Dane's Defence,* first performed in 1900, has literary merits 
which justify its publication in a handy and elegant edition. Asa 
play it is chiefly remarkable for the high dramatic quality of its 
third act. Mr. H. A. Jones’ cynical humour is displayed to advan- 
tage in the war between the rigidly respectable Mrs. Bulsom- Porter 
and the pretty heroine with a past. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin’s republication of Mademoiselle Ixe and the 
Hotel d Angleterre? by “ Lanor Falconer,” will be welcomed by many 
who are scarcely old enough to remember their appearance in the 
Pseudonym Library, and the unanimous chorus of praise with which 
they were greeted by the press. Apart from the plot, which has 
the merit of originality, Mademoiselle Ive, by its fine economy of 
words, remains as a model of what a short story should be, 

The Memoirs of Constantine Cox® relate to an expert thief, who 


1 Buletin de Instruccion Publica. Tomo IV., Num. 2. Mexico: Organo de la 
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was respected by the world in general as a practical philanthropist, 
and by Scotland Yard in particular as a successful reformer of dis- 
charged prisoners. The press has made us familiar with rogues of 
the Jabez Balfour type, who hide their far-reaching designs on society 
under the cloak of unctuous piety ; but Constantine Cox is no hypo- 
crite, at any rate consciously. A dual personality such as his does 
not conflict with psychological possibility, but instances of it must 
necessarily be rare in active life. Mr. Barry Pain has, with his 
accustomed skill, strung together a series of exciting episodes, and 
enlisted the reader’s sympathy for this picaresque hero against his 
better judgment. 

LT Avocat Patelin, besides being a masterpiece of the medizval 
French stage, has much more than antiquarian interest to recom- 
mend it. No plot could be simpler: a roguish shopkeeper cheated 
by a roguish lawyer, who is in turn cheated by a roguish clodhopper, 
whom he had helped to swindle the shopkeeper. The lively wit and 
profound psychological and dramatic insight of the long-forgotten 
author save what is fine comedy from degenerating into broad farce. 
A translation of Patelin was wanted, and Mr. S. F. G. Whitaker 
has most ably achieved that difficult task. The volume is well 
printed and prettily bound. 

In Virginia,2 by Mr. L. T. Meade, the story opens in a gold- 
mining settlement on the river Yukon, where Peter Dixon is hanged 
for stealing a piece of bacon from one of his party, but manages to 
escape with his life. The author seems to be familiar with life at 
Klondyke—a region which has hitherto been little exploited for the 
purposes of fiction. Virginia should appeal to lovers of highly 
sensational romance. 

A Cheque for Three Thousand,? by Mr. Arthur Henry Vesey, is 
an amusing extravaganza describing how old Mr. Whitehurst, 
American banker and millionaire, growing sick of a decorous doling 
out of eleemosynary cheques to a host of uninteresting people and 
institutions, scandalised a college president by telling him he meant 
to go ona spree, His spree took the eccentric form of sending a 
cheque to a young newspaper writer and seeing what he would do 
with it. By which means he secured plenty of fun and a promising 
son-in-law into the bargain. 

Various and peculiar are the motives that sometimes impel a man 
to matrimony, but marrying a comparative stranger in order to 
minimise one’s chances of assassination by an heir-presumptive is 
an incident that occurs almost as rarely in fiction as it does in real 


1 L’ Avocat Patelin. A Comedy in Three Acts, adapted by the Abbé Bruys from 
the famous Farce of the Fifteenth Century, and first Performed at the Théftre 
Frangaise in 1706. Translated by Samuel F. G. Whitaker. London: T, Fisher 
Unwin. 1905. 

2 Virginia. By L. T. Meade. London: Digby, Long & Co. 1905. 

3 A Cheque for Three Thousand. By Arthur Henry Vesey. Bristol : J. W. Arrow- 
smith. 1905. 
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life. In A Foe in the Family} Mr. Nowell Gray utilises this 
motive in a very ingenious manner. The story abounds in sen- 
sational episodes, and, at the end, poetic justice is thoroughly 
satisfied. 





POETRY. 


In his note on the title-poem in The Fleeing Nymph and Other 
Verse? Mr. Lloyd Mifflin tells us that “in his conception of Pan he 
has followed his own feeling, which coincides with that of some 
of the older painters—Caracci and others—rather than with the 
mythologists.” In other words, he has emphasised the human 
attributes of the god, who, to those who miss the symbol, is often 
rendered repellant by his grotesqueness. Pan proclaims his 
purity : 

‘“‘ Even as great Nature who herself is pure, 
Though petty mian, purblinded by his creeds, 
Swear she be foul.” 


To him the nymph Syrinx, who evaded his hot pursuit among the 
Ladon’s myriad reeds, became at last 


“a phantom desire, 
Some form of loveliness dim-seen ere dawn 
And half-believed a shadow.” 


Nevertheless, an obsessing image almost blotting out of remem- 
brance 
“ brown Bacchic girls, 
Grave-drowsy in the dusk of ilex-groves, 
In deep Arcadian dells.” 


In “She Pleads at the Door ” the voluptuous langour of the verse, 
which vibrates with human passion, ill expresses the penitence of 


the Magdalen : 


“© suffer me now—even me—with this alabaster of nard which I bring, 
To enter the house of the feast ; 
The pride of my beauty low on the floor in scorn do I fling, 
I who am least of the least.” 


1 A Foe in the Family. By Nowell Gray. London: Digby, Long & Co. 1905. 
2 The Fleeing Nymph and Other Verse. By Lloyd Mifflin, Boston: Sinall, 


Maynard & Co. 1905. 
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“ And penitent wipe them against with the desolate wealth of my hair, 
And anoint them with spikenard sweet ; 
I am weighted with love—with the sorrow of loving, with shame and 
despair,— 





Let me kneel, I would kiss His feet.” 


Mr. Mifflin has caught most happily the music of the scythe: 


“ And fair to my vision would be 
The rhythmical reapers a-swaying so supple and strong ; 
To watch them were sweet from the shadowy dell and to see 
The binders all binding along, 
And musical voices to note—a lullaby soft as song!” 
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